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RoyAL WARRANT FOR THE PENSIONS OF SOL- 
DIERS DISABLED AND OF THE FAMILIES AND 
DEPENDENTS OF SOLDIERS DECEASED, IN CON- 
SEQUENCE OF THE PRESENT WAR, TOGETHER 
WITH ORDER IN COUNCIL AND REGULATIONS 
FOR PENSIONS OF BRITISH SEAMEN AND 
Marines, THEIR Wipows, RELATIVES AND 
DEPENDENTS. I. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
don, W. C. 2, England. 3d net. 


PUBLICITY AND FINANCING FOR SOCIAL AGEN- 
cies, Articles by Wilfred S. Reynolds, 
Eugene T. Lies, William J. Parker, Ber- 
nard C. Roloff and Elwood Street. Bulletin 
No, 4, Chicago Central Council of Social 
Agencies. 10 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH—WHAT: OF ITS 
Furure. By John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 26 
Broadway, New York. Reprinted from 
Saturday Evening Post, February 9. 


THE CoUNTRY CHURCH AND THE KINGDOM OF 
Gop. By Edmund de S. Brunner. Pam- 
phlet No. 20. Price 5 cents. Printed by 
the Moravian Country Church Commission, 
225 North 10 street, Easton, Pa. 


THE PLAGUE OF KalsERDOM. By William V. 
Cowan, state chairman, Four-Minute Men. 
Issued under the auspices of the State 
Council of Defense, Sacramento, Calif. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL WOMAN'S LIBERTY LOAN 
COMMITTEE FOR THE FirsT AND SECOND LIB- 
ERTY LOAN CAMPAIGNS. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

EMERGENCY WAR TRAINING FOR Moror-TRUCK 
DRIVERS AND CHAUFFEURS. Bulletin No. 7. 
February, 1918. Issued by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


EMERGENCY War ‘TRAINING FOR MACHINE- 
SHOP OCCUPATIONS, BLACKSMITHING, SHEET- 
METAL WORKING AND PIPE-FiTTING. Bulle- 
tin No. 8. February, 1918. Issued by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

EMERGENCY WAR TRAINING FOR ELECTRICIANS, 
‘TELEPHONE REPAIRMEN, LINEMEN AND CABLE 
Spuicers. Bulletin No. 9. February, 19,18. 
Issued by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

THE WHEELS OF ORGANIZED CHARITY—THE 
Work oF A Disrricr CoMMiITre£. Third 
edition, March, 1918, as revised by George 
B. Barrell, Mrs. Anna B, Fox and Frederic 
Almy. Charity Organization Society, 181 
Franklin street, Buffalo. 

THe New TracrTion ProsBteM. By Theo- 
dore P. Shonts, president of Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company. Reprint from 
the New York Sun of March 10, 1918. 165 
Broadway, New York city. 

Tue LoweLtt HomesTeaD Projecr: Descrip- 
tion, explanation and list of questions. 
Bulletin No. 7, Lowell, Mass. 

INDUSTRIAL HousING PRoBLEM:. By Leslie H. 
Allen. Published by Aberthaw Construc- 
tion Company, Boston, Mass. 

Community Homes. Albert G. Wood, Jr., 
architect, 141 Connecticut avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

CREATION AND PURPOSE OF THE CINCINNATI 
SociAL UNir ORGANIZATION. Bulletin No. 
3, 1820 Freeman avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

LAWRENCE SocraL Survey. Report of F. W. 
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Blackmar, director, and E. W. Burgess, 
field surveyor, University of Kansas, to the 
Lawrence Social Survey Committee, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

SUMMER SESSIONS OF CiTy ScHooLts. By W. 
S. Deffenbaugh. Bulletin, 1917, No. 45, 
Bureau of Education. 5 cents from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

REPORT ON INVESTIGATION REGARDING EsTAB- 
LISHING SCHOOLS IN COUNTY JAILS AND 
Houses oF CoRRECTION. House Document, 
No. 1255, Boston, Mass. ; 

RETARDATION IN CINCINNATI PUBLIC ELEMEN- 
TARY ScHooLs. By Helen S. Trounstine, 
founder and late director of the Juvenile 
Protective Association, Cincinnati; edited 


by Hornell Hart, research fellow of the ° 


Helen S. Trounstine Foundation, 858 
Academy avenue, Cincinnati. 50 cents. 
LEssoNs IN COMMUNITY AND NATIONAL LIFE. 
Section A, designed for use in the upper 
classes of the high school—Private Con- 
trol of Industry, Community Leaflet No. 
16; Section B, designed for use in the first 
class of the high school and the upper 
grades of the elementary school—National 
Standards and the Bureau of Standards, 
Community Leaflet No. 17; Section C, de- 
signed for use in the intermediate grades 
of the elementary school—Before Coins 
Were Made, Community Leaflet No. 18. 
Bureau of Education, Department of the 

Interior, Washington, D. C. 

THe Pusiic ScHooL SysTEM OF SAN FRAN- 
cisco, CALIFORNIA. Bulletin, 1917, No. 46, 
Bureau of Education. 60 cents from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH DEFECTIVE DE- 
LINQUENTS? By George A. Hastings, sec- 
retary, New York Committee of Feeble- 
minded, 105 East 22 street, New York 
city. 

Next Steps: A program of activities against 
prostitution and venereal diseases for com- 
munities which have closed their “red 
light” districts. By Maj. Bascom John- 
son, Sanitary Corps, U. S. N. A. Com- 
mission on ‘Training Camp Activities, 
Washington, D. C. 

VENEREAL Disease LEGISLATION: A compila- 
tion of laws and regulations showing the 
trend of modern legislation for the control 
of venereal diseases. Reprint No. 450 from 
Public Health Reports. 5 cents from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Morsipity STATistics OF WAR INDUSTRIES 
NEEDED. By B. S. Warren, surgeon, and 
Edgar Sydenstricker, public health statis- 
tician, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. Reprint No. 452. 5 cents from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

ON THE VIVISECTION OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 
Blanche Van Leuven Browne, Peekskill, 
New York. 

Pusiic HEALTH ADMINISTRATION IN RUSSIA 
IN 1917. By Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, profes- 
sor of public health, Yale School of Medi- 
cine. Reprint No. 445 from Public Health 
Reports. 5 cents from Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

APPROPRIATIONS FROM CiTy HEALTH DEPART- 
MENTS. By Paul Preble, passed assistant 
surgeon, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. Reprint No. 439 from Public Health 
Reports. 5 cents from Superintendent of 


Documents, Government Printing Office, © 


Washington, D. C. 

To Make INTERCHURCH RELATIONS CHRISTIAN 
AND POWERFUL. Commission on _ Inter- 
church Federations of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 
22d street, New York city. 

PRINCIPLES AND MACHINERY OF SocIAL Con- 
strucTiION. An address by R. F. Beasley, 


TOW: 
State commissioner of public welfare, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


FINAL REPORT OF THE JOINT LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO INVESTIGATE THE 
Laws IN RELATION TO THE DISTRIBUTION AND 
SALE oF Narcotic Drucs. Senate Docu- 
ment No. 35, Albany, N. Y. 

THE CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. 
Reprint No. 436 from Public Health Re- 
ports. 5 cents from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Tue Honor Lecion. By Francis P. Schia- 
vone. New York Social Hygiene Society, 
105 West 40 street, New York City. 

HEALTH SURVEY OF MIDDLETOWN, CoNnN. By 
David Greenberg and Ira D. Joel, Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Yale School of 
Medicine, New Haven, 25 cents. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF A MUNICIPAL SANATORIUM. 
By Dr. Charles B. Slade, attending physi- 
cian, Municipal Sanatorium, Otisville, N. 
Y. Reprint Series No. 64; Horse Flesh as 
Human Food. By Leo Price, veterinarian. 
Reprint Series No. 65; Practical Uses of 
Vital Statistics. By Dr. Shirley W. Wynne. 
Reprint Series No. 66; What We Are Do- 
ing to Prevent Tuberculosis Among Chil- 
dren. By Dr. Louis I. Harris, director, 
Bureau of Preventable Diseases, Depart- 
ment of Health. Reprint Series No. 67; 
The Skin and Throat Manifestations of 
Heine-Medin’s Disease. By Dr. Joseph 
Regan, resident physician, Queensboro 
Hospital. Reprint Series No. 69. Depart- 
ment of Health of the City of New York. 

Corn Propuction Act, 1917 (Great Britain) : 
Memorandum explaining the principal pro- 
visions of the act as regards agricultural 
wages in England and Wales. Board of 
Pee ae 3 St. James’ Square, London, 
S.W. 

Some ProsLemMs OF MoperNn InpDustRY. By 
W. L. Hichens, chairman of Cammell, 
Laird & Co., Ltd., Nisbet & Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don. 61 pp., price, 6d net.° 

LABOR PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES DurR- 
ING THE War. By Louis B. Wehle. Re- 
printed from the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Harvard University, Cam- 

‘bridge, Mass. 

EMPLOYMENT SYSTEM OF THE LAKE CARRIERS’ 
AssociATIOn. By Paul F. Brissenden: Bul- 
letin, Whole Number 23k, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; Employment and Unemployment 
Series No. 8. United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

THE EMPLOYER, THE WAGE-EARNER AND THE 
Law oF Love. By Charles H. Watson. Pub- 
lished by the University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 9 

THE ENGLISH FoR SAFETY CAMPAIGN. Bureou 
of Industries and Immigration, 230 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 

STATISTICS OF MINES AND QUARRIES IN OHIO. 
Department of Investigation and Statistics 
Report No. 31, Industrial Commission of 
Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 

THE GERMAN SociALists: Do They Stand for 
a Democratic Peace? Will They Revolt? 
American Alliance for Labor and Democ- 
racy, 51 Chambers street, New York city. 
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ON WEDNESDAY of this week Burdette G. 
Lewis accepted the position of commissioner 
of charities and correction of New Jersey, 
a position created by the last legislature 
after exhaustive inquiries had been made 
into both the charitable and correctional 
work of the state by two commissions. [See 
Prison .Reform .by Daylight in the Survey 
for March 2, 1918.] Mr. Lewis thereby be- 
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comes the executive officer of the new Board 
of Charities and Correction and, also estab- 
lished as the result of these inquiries. So 
broad are the powers conferred upon this 
board and so stirred has New Jersey re- 
cently been by exposures in regard to her 
treatment of prisoners, that the opportunities 
before the new commissioner rank his posi- 
tion as one of the most important in the 
country in this field. The law creating the 
position contemplates expansion of the penal 
work by the creation of six new bureaus— 
bureaus of medicine and psychiatry, dietetics, 
education, industries, statistics and parole. 
Mr. Lewis was chosen after a careful search 


embracing the whole country. He was 
commissioner of correction for New York 
city during a part of Mayor Mitchel’s 


administration, and is the author of The 
Offender and His Relations to Law and So- 
ciety, a book setting forth his own con- 
clusions in regard to the proper treatment 
and reformation of law-breakers. 


WORD has reached this country that the 
Second Pan-American Child Welfare Con- 
gress, which was to have been held in Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, March 17-24, 1918, but 
was postponed, will be held December 15-22. 


RED CROSS workers abroad who are not 
actually enlisted in the army or navy will 
be protected by insurance under a plan ar- 
ranged by the War Council of the American 
Red Cross, covering life, accident and health 
insurance. The plan provides that all for- 
eign workers are to be given free of cost 
$1,000 life insurance on the term plan, pay- 
able in event of death or at the end of two 
years in event of total and permanent dis- 
ability, and also accident and health insur- 
ance providing for weekly indemnity pay- 
ment in case of sickness or injury. Medical 
examination is not required. 


THE undertaking of a nation-wide inquiry 
into the operation of juvenile courts and 
closely allied agencies has been recently 
started by the Federal Children’s Bureau 
working through the bureau’s Chicago office. 
The work of sending out questionnaires and 
gathering the data is in charge of Evelina 
Belden. A field study is being made through 
the Chicago School of Civics and Phil- 
anthropy. The bureau expects to publish 
the results of the study over a three-year 
period in a series of pamphlets on the most 
important aspects of the work of children’s 
courts. The committee of the National Pro- 
bation Association on Standards in Juve- 
nile Courts is working in close cooperation 
with the bureau to enlist the aid and support 
of juvenile court workers throughout the 
country, and to act as consultants in pre- 
paring the material. 


ON REQUEST of the War Risk Bureau of 
the United States Treasury Department Eu- 
gene T. Lies, superintendent of the United 
Charities of Chicago, has undertaken to or- 
ganize the country-wide work of investigat- 
ing the allotment, compensation and insur- 
ance claims, Wilfred S. Reynolds will tem- 
porarily supervise the work of the United 
Charities, sharing his time between it and 
the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid So- 
ciety, of which he is also superintendent. 


WILLIAM L, ETTINGER, who was chosen 
last week by the Board of Education of New 
York city to succeed William H. Maxwell as 
superintendent of schools, has spent nearly 
his whole educational career in the schools 
of that city. For the past five years Dr. 
Ettinger has been associate superintendent. 
His name has been prominently identified 
with the so-called “Ettinger plan” of dupli- 
cate sessions, regarded as a rival of the 


Gary plan. Dr. Ettinger considers both 
plans to be mere expedients, however, hay- 
ing recently declared that “all devices to 
take care of children in any other way than 
by providing additional buildings are more 
or less makeshifts.’’ His choice, said to have 
been favored by Mayor Hylan, is regarded 
as a carrying out of the policy that the city’s 
new superintendent should come from within 
her own school system. 


THE National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis has an- 
nounced a change of name to the National 
Tuberculosis Association. The society will 
shortly be incorporated and will move from 
105 East 22 street, New York city, to 381 
Fourth avenue. On May 1, two new secre- 
taries joined the staff, John Daniels as pub- 
licity secretary and Leet B. Myer as field 
secretary. Mr. Daniels recently resigned as 
director of the Children’s Home Bureau of 
the New York city Department of Public 
Charities because he believed that the use- 
fulness of the bureau was being largely cur- 
tailed under the present administration. Mr. 
Myer has served for the past two years as 
assistant secretary of the New York city 
Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
Expansion in the work of the national asso- 
ciation, especially on the educational side, is 
the expected result of these changes. 


EXECUTIVES in the various federations and 
central councils in the field of social service 
have organized the American Association for 
Community Organization “to encourage and 
stimulate collective community planning and 
the development of better standards in the 
work of community organization.’ Mem- 
bership will be both individual and institu- 
tional. The first meeting will be held at 
Kansas City, Mo., during the sessions of the 
National Conference of Social Work, May 
15-22. The officers are: William C. White, 
of the Centralized Budget of Philanthropies, 
Milwaukee, president; Wilfred S. Reynolds, 
Central Council of Social Agencies, Chicago, 
secretary; Sherman C. Kingsley, Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland, and William J. 
Norton, Detroit Community Organization, 
vice-presidents; Guy T. Justis, Denver Fed- 
eration of Charities and Philanthropies, 
treasurer. 


THE department of social investigation of 
the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy offers for the year 1918-1919 a limited 
number of research studentships, the value 
of which will be $275 and tuition. Appli- 
cants for research studentships must be grad- 
uates of colleges or universities of good 
standing. 


ROGER BABSON, president of the Babson 
Statistical Organization of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., has been appointed director of the In- 
formation and Education Service of the De- 
partment of Labor. This is one of eight 
“services” the organization of which was 
recommended a few weeks ago by the ad- 
visory council to the secretary of labor, of 
which John Lind, of Minnesota, was chair- 
man. The council was made up of represen- 
tatives of employers and workers, and was 
created to advise the secretary regarding the 
organization of his department during the 
war. The Employment Service was the 
first to be organized, with John B. Densmore 
as director; the Bureau of Industrial Hous- 
ing and Transportation came next, with 
Otto M. Eidlitz as director, and the Informa- 


tion and Education Service is the third to be 


organized.- The other services to be or- 
ganized include adjustment, conditions of 
labor, training and dilution, women in in- 
dustry, and personnel. 


Lover’s GIFT AND Crossinc. By Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. Macmillan Co. 158 
pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey 
133i. 

Just BEHIND THE FRONT IN FRANCE. By 
Noble Foster Hoggson. John Lane Co. 
171 pp. .Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $1.60. 

THE ECONOMIC Basis OF AN ENDURING PEACE. 
By C. W. Macfarlane. George W. Jacobs 
Co. 77 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 
SurvEY $1.10. 

Mexico’s DimEMMA. By Carl W. Acker- 
man. George H. Doran Co. 281 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.68. 

FINANCING THE War. By A. Barton Hep- 
burn. Princeton University Press. 32 
eS Price $.50; by mail of the Survey 
55s 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE CHURCH. By 


Henry F. Cope. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
274 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $1.35. 

RuRAL RECONSTRUCTION IN IRELAND. By 
Lionel Smith; Gordon and Laurence; C. 
Staples. P.S. King & Son. 279 pp. Price 
7s. 6d.; by mail of the Survey $2.15. 

THE Hovusinc PropL—EMs IN WAR AND IN 


Peace. By Charles H. Whitaker, Fred 
L. Acktman and others. Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects. 116 pp. 


Price $2.25 postpaid. 

Our Democracy: ITs ORIGINS AND Its Tasks. 
By James H. Tufts. Henry Holt & Co. 
327 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $1.60. 

REKINDLED Fires. By Joseph Anthony. 
Henry Holt & Co. 347 pp. Price $1.40; 
by mail of the Survey $1.52. 

Tue New Horizon oF STaTE AND CHURCH. 
By William H. Faunce. Macmillan Co. 
96 pp. Price $.60; by mail of the SuRVEY 


$.65. 
INDIA AND THE Future. By William 
Archer. Alfred Knopf. 326 pp. Price 


$3; by mail of the Survey $3.15. 

History OF LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Vols. I and II. By John R. Commons, 
David J. Saposs and others. -Macmillan 
Co. 620 and 623 pp. Price $6.50 per set; 
by. mail of the SuRvEY $6.90 per set. 

Attack. By Edward Liveing. Macmillan 
Co. 114 pp. Price $.75; by mail of the 
Survey $.80. 

CooPERATION: THE Hope OF THE CONSUMER. 


By Emerson Harris. Macmillan Co, 327 
pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey 
$212: 

ScieNTIFIC MANAGEMENT. Second edition. 


Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law. Vol; LXV. No. 2.- By, ~Hordee 
Bookwalter Drury. Columbia University. 
Longmans, Green. 243 pp. Price $2; by 
mail of the Survey $2.12. 

First Lessons IN SPOKEN FRENCH FOR Doc- 
TORS AND Nurses. By Ernest H. Wilkins, 
Algernon Coleman and Ethel Preston. 
University of Chicago Press. 147 pp. 
Price $.50; by mail of the Survey $.55. 

A War Nurse’s Diary. Anonymous. Mac- 


millan Co. 113 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of the SuRvEY $1.35. 

TUBERCULOSIS. ITs CAUSE, CURE AND -PRE- 
VENTION. Revised Edition. By Edward 


O. Otis. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 328 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey 
$1.62. 

THE RECORD OF A QUAKER CONSCIENCE. Cyrus 
Pringle’s Diary. Introduction by Rufus 
M. Jones. Macmillan Co. 93 pp. Price 
$.60: by mail of the Survey $.65. 
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THE OUTSTANDING MASTERPIECE OF THE WAR 


books. A great many books are war books and 

nothing else, but even if “Men In War” were 
nothing else, it is hardly likely you would feel that 
you could afford to overlook the book which Theodore 
Dreiser says is “far and away the greatest war book 
I have yet read”; which the Philadelphia Press says is 
“by far the outstanding masterpiece of the war’; about 
which the New York Evening Mail writes “The war 
has produced two masterpieces, ‘Under Fire’ and ‘Men 
In War’,’ and about which the New York Evening 
Post writes as follows: “ ‘Men In War’ is notable among 
the war’s great literary products. ‘Under Fire’ is real- 
ism, ‘Men In War’ is artistic realism. From it we get a 
total impression (of the war) that is more complete than 
that suggested by Barbusse.” 


L is true that everyone doesn’t want to read war 


But “Men In War” is more than a war book. Latzko 
is primarily a great literary artist, a word painter rarely 
equalled in the history of literature. Everybody is ask- 
ing “Who is this Andreas Latzko? Is he really an Aus- 
trian army officer ‘as advertised’?” The Chicago 
Evening Post, after saying “‘Men In War’ is com- 
parable only with ‘Under Fire’,” questions whether the 
real name of the author is given, because the first edition 
of the book was published anonymously in Switzerland. 
The Post even questions whether the portrait bust of 
him that has recently appeared in so many of the news- 
papers is authentic. Andreas Latzko is not a pseudo- 
nym. The first edition of his book did not bear his name 
because he had not yet made his way to Switzerland 
from his Hungarian regiment. His name is printed on 
subsequent editions, and we shall shortly publish an- 
other book written by him. 


It seems that nobody in this country had heard very 
much about Latzko or “Men in War” before last 
January, and we feel that it is a distinct achievement 
for a young publishing house to have its imprint on what 
is being called by the most competent critics in the 
country the greatest book the war has yet produced. 
Many people are congratulating us on what they call 
a peculiar stroke of good fortune. If good fortune con- 
sists in continually hunting for the best books that we 
can find, regardless of their apparent commercial value, 
we modestly accept the congratulations. Finding good 
books isn’t an especially easy matter. Ninety-nine 
out of a hundred manuscripts that are submitted are 
valueless for our purposes. The great war has made 
it increasingly difficult to get good books from abroad. 
But on January 12th, the New York Evening Post 
published a long review of “Menschen im Krieg” (Men 
In War) which so impressed all of us that the Swiss 
edition of this book was immediately secured from a 
local bookstore, read that afternoon and evening, and 
at about three o’clock on Sunday morning we sent a 
cable offer to the Swiss publishers. About a week 
afterwards we received a reply that five offers had been 
made by cable by American publishers, but that as our 
offer was received first and was satisfactory, the book 
was ours. 


We urge everybody who has condidence in the Boni 
& Liveright imprint to read “Men In War.” Although 
the first edition of the book was not distributed until 
the second week of April, and although review copies 
were sent out only a couple of weeks ago, the book 
is now in its third edition and is creating more 


discussion than any book that has been published this 
year. Publications that received the book too late 
to print adequate reviews in the editions then going 
to press, felt it a work of such great importance that 
they printed pictures of Latzko with such captions as 
“The author of ‘Men In War,’ that observer and critic 
who cannot be neglected in making our estimate of 
the war” (N. Y. Evening Sun); “This is a picture of 
Andreas Latzko, an Austrian officer, author of ‘Men 
In War,’ which has been described as as great a book 
as ‘Under Fire’—review to appear shortly” (Chicago 
Tribune); “Now comes Andreas Latzko’s ‘Men In 
War,’ which lies unopened on my desk, but arrives 
recommended by an universal panegyric” (Detroit 
News). Such treatment would hardly be ac- 
corded the book unless it were recognized as one of 
vital significance, not only as a human document treat- 
ing of the war, but as.a work of literary art. As the 
New York Sun says, “It has all the flaming red realism 
that characterizes many of the personal narratives of 
the war, but it has in addition, artistry and style that 
set it far above them. The author’s imagery of 
description is vivid and individual, his metaphors 
apt and illuminating. Each of his characters is 
limned in such lifelike colors that we say they are. 
Inevitably it challenges comparison with ‘Under Fire,’ 
and not to its disadvantage. ‘Men In War’ deserves 
to live.” 


“Men In War” has not only provoked unusual dis- 
cussion because it is a great war book and a great work 
of art, but because of the fearlessness of its author, 
because of its outspoken detestation of Prussian ruth- 
lessness and autocracy. Even though now in Switzer- 
land, Latzko’s whereabouts can hardly be unknown to 
the military-mad Prussian officials, who it is said, are 
making every effort to apprehend him. Christopher 
Morley, who said in his review of the book in the Boston 
Transcript headed “The Infamy of the Teutons,” 
“Men In War’ is one of the big books of the war,” 
added, “If the Teutonic military authorities ever get 
hold of it, the author will go straight to a firing squad.” 
The New York Times in reviewing the book says, “Bit- 
terly, angrily, madly, Latzko attacks the Fatherland 
that fights not for defense but for conquest; the Father- 
land whose simple folk are tricked and maimed and 
murdered by the cant and the greed of their rulers, the 
Fatherland whose war, let loose upon the world, this 
Austrian hates.” The Sun wrote on April 28th, “This 
is no book for a Prussian and you may be sure that the 
volume will not be circulated in Germany.” But we 
know that the book has been read in Germany, and that 
Latzko is wanted there. 


It is impossible in the space available to indicate one- 
half of the criticism and comment that has appeared 
on this remarkable book, but we ask our readers 
whether the heading we have chosen for this adver- 
tisement seems extravagant on the evidence we have 
presented. 


“Men In War” can be purchased wherever books are 
sold, for $1.50 per copy. If your dealer should be out 


_of it temporarily, we will send it to you for $1.60 


postpaid, and shall also be glad to send you our Spring 
catalog listing our miscellaneous publications and the 
fifty titles now included in the Modern Library. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, 109 W. 40th Street, New York 
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An Analysis of the Social Adjustments of City Boys in a Farm 
Labor Camp 


By Charles Enos <Artman 


URING. the summer of 1917 the writer directed 
a camp of city boys of high-school age and older, 
established to provide agricultural labor as a help 
to food production. ‘This camp was projected by 
the Bureau of Educational Experiments of New York city, 
whose purpose is to test out by actual practice new and meri- 
torious methods of instruction for children and youth. ‘The 
camp was therefore conceived as an educational experiment, 
as well as an effort to increase the amount of food; the bu- 
reau’s interest lay in determining how’ effectively city boys 
could be employed to supply farm labor in the war emer- 
gency and in demonstrating the social and educational val- 
ues of a summer’s experience in a carefully supervised labor 
camp. 

Today plans for the employment of boys during the sum- 
mer of 1918 are well under way. Camps will be established 
in many states and thousands of boys will spend the summer 
in them. If the experience of last year 
is to count, we shall have to pool all 
of our practices. Because the camp in 
question was the only one the writer 
knows of that was conducted with the 
definite educational aim that it pos- 
sessed—including features of self-gov- 
ernment—he has thought that it may 
be helpful to attempt an analytical in- 
terpretation of the social adjustments 
that took place, and to indicate where- 
in their significance may lie for the 
future. 

The camp consisted of twenty-three 
boys, all residents of New York city 
or suburban places. ‘They differed 
widely in parentage, religion and in- 
terests and were perhaps as nearly typ- 
ical of the youth of the city as so small 
a group could be. ‘The average age 
was eighteen years, the oldest boy be- 
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ing twenty-five and the youngest fifteen. Their average 
weight was 138 pounds, height five feet nine inches. 

Six of the boys were of Jewish parentage, four German- 
American, three Irish-American, two American, two Swedish, 
one Norwegian, one English, one English-French, one Dutch- 
French, one Scotch-French, one Armenian. Eleven were 
Protestant in religion, six Hebrew, three Roman Catholic, 
two Quaker and one Christian Science. Eighteen had had 
no previous experience in the country; five had had short ex- 
perience of from one week to a month. Four had experienced 
the poverty of the lower East Side and knew the hardships of 
physical toil. The others came from comfortable middle-class 
homes. 

The camp, named by its members Camp Liberty, was 
located in the open country on a main road six miles west 
of Geneva, New York, a city of 20,000 people, in the midst 
of the prosperous farming section of the central part of the 
state. “The people round about were 
intelligent, up-to-date farmers; there 
were few tenants. The prevailing size 
of the farms was one hundred acres. 
Mixed farming predominates, with 
fruit and vegetables and small grains ~ 
as the main crops. 

A clean, new one-story building, 120 
by 20 feet, divided into eight two-room 
apartments, provided shelter and liv- 
ing quarters well adapted for housing 
the camp. Each camper paid five dol- 
lars a week out of his earnings to main- 
tain the table and upkeep of the quar- 
ters. Breakfast and supper were eaten 
together in camp. The noonday lunch 
was carried to the places of employ- 
ment and eaten in the fields. ‘The 
camp was carried on from the last day 
of June to the middle of September— 
ten weeks. Included in the camp com- 
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munity were the cook, the director and the assistant director. 
The latter, a junior student in agriculture at Cornell, had 
had a year of practical farming experience. ‘The director, 
born in the country and experienced in practical farming, had 
been for several years a specialist in social work with country 
and village boys. 

In the city there is constant change in the activity of the 
streets and shops. On every hand is variety—not only va- 
riety of activity but in sights also. One does not go two 
blocks without having his attention diverted several times by 
unexpected sights or noises; contact with other persons, 
through association, in play and in the daily activities of the 
street, is almost the very breath of life. Then, too, man’s 


mastery of the physical environment in the city has so dimin- 


ished the inconveniences of climatic fluctuations that persons 
reared in the city do not realize how great a part these play 
in providing for human comfort. Shelter, heat, light, means 
of transportation and of communication have been put so 
freely at man’s disposal that the full effect of rain, cold, dark- 
ness, lack of communication and of transportation is unreal- 
ized until these are experienced in the unsubdued environ- 
ment of nature. ; 

The city boy finds in the country a region of relative soli- 
tude. Its vastness and its quiet awe him. “I had no idea 
the country was so big,” was the comment of several boys 
at their first experience in the country. People are few and 
widely separated. Stimuli from other human beings are con- 
sequently small in number, though they are more influential 
because more continuous. 

As a consequence of isolation and lack of association, self- 
reliance and independent action are at a premium in the 
country. ‘The country lad must face most of his situations 
alone, and depend upon his own unaided efforts to master 
them. His city cousin is clearly at a disadvantage when 
thrown upon his own resources. 

The camp community thus formed what Professor Cooley 
has designated a primary social group. And as such it had 
power to exert a dominant influence in the social evolution of 
its members. “The personalities of the employers and their 
families affected to an extraordinary extent the manner and 
degree of response. Association was intimate and repeated 
daily in the camp and field activities. Under such environ- 
ment living habits were continuously modified by these re- 
peated contacts. Cooperation and inter-dependence were 
requisite to provide the necessaries of comfortable existence. 
To maintain an orderly household each one must share the 
common burdens. It was essential, too, that some form of 
organization be evolved to maintain order and unity. 

The boys were generally open-minded in their attitude to- 
ward farmers and country life. “They had in mind the tradi- 
tion that farming is hard work, and expected to find this, 
for it was promised when they enlisted. Many of them ap- 
peared at first to have a wholly unnecessary sympathy for 
the ‘“‘poor farmers’? whom they regarded as forced by unkind 
decree of fate to live in the country. Yet the general attitude 
toward the farmers was appreciative and respectful. 

The motives to which appeal was consciously made in en- 
listing the boys for camp were. emphasized in the following 
order: (1) Patriotic service; (2) opportunity for training 
and education; (3) health and outdoor pleasures; and (4) 
financial return. 

_ Other motives undoubtedly played a large part unconsciously 
—such as the love of adventure and of novelty, the appeal of 
outdoor and camp life, and the social appeal of membership 
and full privileges in a self-governing organization. With 
this went the prospect of fun and excitement and the love of 
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outdoor activity. “The sense of self-reliance and domination 
found expression in the opportunities for “roughing it.” <A 
very strong motive was the desire for recognition, which re- 
ceived positive expression in the response to the call for patri- 
Otic service. 

The farmer’s environment tends to make him austere, dog- 
matic and aggressive. Farmers are accustomed to the undis- 
puted control of objective things. They are inclined to be 
very positive in the correctness of their particular views. Com- 
promise and adjustment are unfamiliar. Devices or persons 
which modify the accustomed order give annoyance; innova- 
tion and disturbance are resented. Offsetting these limita- 
tions are many commendable social qualities to which our 
rural communities owe a great deal. “There is openness and 
sympathy freely expressed, and generosity and willingness to 
undergo inconvenience for others toward whom no obligation 
exists. ‘There is trust. ‘There is poise, rarely found in the 
city. There is in general a sensitive considerateness for oth- 
ers. Living and moving in a world of growing things de- 
velops sympathy. 

It was the policy of the camp management to serve as 
large a proportion of the farmers in the neighborhood as pos- 
sible. “This allowed familiarity with a wide variety of farm 
operations. “The boys worked in the fields ten hours a day, 
from 7 a. M. to 6 Pp. M., with an hour off for the noon-day 
lunch. The farmers came to camp in the morning for their 
helpers, usually with automobiles, and brought them back at 
night, except where their work was near to the camp. “The 
workers were divided into two classes at the beginning of the 
season, according to their proficiency. The more energetic 
ones received two dollars a day, and those less active a dollar 
and a half. Arrangements for employment and payment 
were made by the camp manager. ‘The earnings were paid by 
the employers to the manager each week, and deposited in 
the bank to each member’s credit after subtracting charges 
for board. 

All the camp members had their introduction to the sum- 
mer’s work in a great carrot field of some forty acres, which 
had to be weeded twice. It was a stern trial of grit to spend 
ten hours of each day in this field on their hands and knees 
under the hot summer sun. ‘The work was particularly mon- 
otonous and irksome. It was followed by a period of hoeing 
vegetables. The variety of activities engaged in during the 
summer is indicated by the kinds of work done: transplanting 
cabbage and celery, blocking lettuce, weeding beets, pitching 
hay, harvesting grain, pulling mustard, picking cherries, mov- 
ing ladders for cherry pickers, thinning apples, hauling stone, 
threshing, cultivating, painting barns, picking pears, clearing 
woodland. ‘There was a progression of these different kinds 
of work throughout the summer, in which processes of growth 
and the varied operations became familiar through first-hand 
observation. 

Members of the camp worked for some thirty-five different 
employers, though most of the work was done for twelve of 
this number. In most cases the employers had some experi- 
enced person working with the boys until they became fa- 
miliar with the work. Frequently one or both of the camp 
directors went out and worked with the boys here and there, 
showing them the most effective way to apply their efforts. 
Sometimes a whole day would be spent with the workers on 


_one farm; sometimes three or four would be visited. By thus 


working side by side with these inexperienced youths and 
showing the necessity for careful work, their own industry 
and interest was increased and kept active where otherwise 
there would have been a tendency to lag behind. 

To meet the changed conditions in which these boys found 
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CAMP QUARTERS BEFORE THE BOYS LAID A SIDEWALK 


their lot cast required careful, patient adjustment. Certain 
objective factors in the new environment were consciously 
employed to harmonize adjustments. As far as possible 
it was sought to approximate the city conditions by parallel 
conditions in the camp. 

To a great degree the novelty of the natural country envi- 
ronment was found to provide a satisfactory substitute for 
the variety of the accustomed life in the city. Those given 
to observation were attracted immediately to the unfamiliar 
objects in the new world of nature, and to the changing 
phases of growth in plant and animal life. There was rivalry 
and unfeigned zest in relating experiences of the day’s work, 
or in telling of new plants or birds or flowers seen in the woods 
or along the roadside. On the Sunday tramps the boys’ ob- 
servation of wild life was particularly keen. Alertness for 
things of the growing world was encouraged by making col- 
lections of different kinds of plants as they were discovered by 
various members. A list of birds seen about camp, with the 
name of the first observer of each species, was posted in the 
camp, and this quickened observation. For the first week or 
two the immediate vicinity of camp afforded an interesting 
field for exploration. After that the frequent changes in em- 
ployment kept bringing new experiences. 

Frequent recreational features in camp held the interest 
which in the city would be satisfied by the street life, amuse- 
ments and athletic contests. Right here was a great factor in 
adjustment. Change of attention refreshes the spirits and 
change of activity rests the muscles. Most of the recreations 
were of the active sort. Hikes and outings to nearby points 
of local interest were taken at intervals during the summer. 

The “swimming-hole” at Flint Creek, a mile west of camp, 
was the most popular place for physical refreshment. Many 
were the ice-cream cones and “‘sundaes” consumed at the ice- 
cream parlor nearby. Saturday night trips to Geneva had 
a double appeal, in the hot shower-baths at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association building and in the excitement 
of the Saturday night street throngs. One outing was a 
day’s trip to Watkin’s Glen at the head of Seneca Lake, taken 
on a Sunday in the middle of August. Other trips by mem- 
bers of the camp to the Thousand Islands, and finally a two- 
day trip by auto to Niagara Falls, besides a local community 
picnic, interspersed the routine life of the camp. The min- 
strel show given by members of the camp at Seneca Castle, 
one of the neighboring villages already mentioned, was the 
most effective single thing to adjust the members to the ex- 
ternal social environment. 


In the field work thé bonds of association were riveted more 
strongly. Sharing a common task is wonderfully effective in 
developing a sense of comradeship, and of mutual helpfulness. 
When left free to choose between working alone at a con- 
genial task or working with a group at a less congenial one, 
all but two or three of the members would be certain to 
choose the latter. The boys had a pronounced aversion to 
solitary work. The camp community plan obviates the ob- 
jection of the city boy to solitary work by enabling groups 
of boys to work together. The accustomed associations of the 
city and the intimacies of home life were well substituted by 
the intimate relationships within camp and with employers. 
Intimate groups of three or four boys having kindred interests 
discovered strong common bonds of friendship. ‘Those well 
favored by early training reached out a helpful hand of en- 
couragement to the boys from a less favored environment. 
Those of musical bent had many a pleasant hour singing and 
playing together, extending social harmony perhaps to a 
greater degree than musical harmony. 

Besides these concrete objective means of adjustment to the 
rural environment, intellectual interests played a very signifi- 
cant part by acquainting the camp members with the economic 
and scientific problems of practical farm life. Daily conversa- 
tions with employers brought out the problems of marketing 
and of distribution, and showed how great adaptiveness is es- 
sential in the farming occupation. Reading of agricultura! 
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literature and study of soil maps gave technical information, 
When the camp was over the boys could discuss understand- 
ingly the general difficulties and advantages of the farmers in 
their vicinity. The result of these intellectual appeals was 
an increased respect for the intelligence of the farmer, and 
fuller appreciation of the qualities of mind and heart which 
he possesses. 

It is profitable to observe the subjective factors in the ad- 
justments which took place at camp, and to note their effects. 
Akin to the patriotic appeal was the appeal to impersonal mo- 
tives. Emphasis was placed upon the experimental nature of 
the undertaking. ‘The success of the camp was made para- 
mount, not only in order to prove ‘to the farmers that city 
boys could ‘‘make good,” but in enlisting the interest of the 
boys to achieve success as an object lesson to other communities. 

The sense of uniform responsibility and of uniform sharing 
of advantages also called forth unselfish impulses. “The stimu- 
lus of rivalry proved very effective. Where a group was 
working together, competition would sometimes go on for a 
whole day between two or three individuals to see who would 
get the greater amount of work done, or to see who would 
be in the lead at quitting time. This rivalry sometimes be- 
came very keen between groups as well as individuals. Recog- 
nition of merit was promptly given by personal commendation 
whenever an individual had given evidence of increased effort 
or of interest in the welfare of camp and employers. 

The unconscious working of social forces, with the appeal 
of these motives, had a great effect in adjusting the relations 
of members within the camp and with their employers. It 
was noteworthy how imitation and suggestion assisted in the 
problem of assimilation, how sentiment was moulded by dis- 
cussion, and fostered by repetition. This was particularly 
observed in the varied responses to the personalities of differ- 
ent employers. ‘Towards certain ones a preference was im- 
mediately expressed, almost instinctively. To others aversion 
was shown as quickly. If the employer showed by his man- 
ner and conversation that he was sympathetic and discrimi- 
nating, if he showed concern for their well-being and consid- 
eration for the city boy’s viewpoint, he was rewarded by a 
reciprocal loyal response. His suggestions would be complied 
with; pains were taken to please. The employer who was 
indifferent to their concerns, trusting them to look out for 
their own fortunes, turning them loose in a field with general 
instructions, to work out their salvation alone, received less 
hearty response and indifferent service. If the boys thought 
that the farmer was seeking to exploit their inexperience, re- 
sentment quickly arose. 

An incident will illustrate. An arrangement existed with 
Mr. C., the principal employer of the boys, whereby the camp 
was to supply his needs for labor before accepting employment 
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“Tt was not so much the formal acts of group-decision 
that counted as the subtle spirit of inter-dependence” 
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from other farmers. When the boys began work for Mr. C. 
in his great forty-acre carrot field, the novelty of new experi- 
ences provided abundant interests to absorb attention. 
as the work became monotonous, toil became increasingly irk- | 
some. A tired body is more sensitive than a fresh one. 
One of the more influential members first gave open expres- 
sion to discontent. Dissatisfaction grew until the most faith- 
ful workers were affected by it. “The boys found, as they 
thought, increasing evidences of exploitation by Mr. C. One 
Saturday afternoon, for example, Mr, C., noticing that his 
helpers were tired and not accomplishing full results, sug- 
gested that they stop work at five o'clock instead of six, 
They complied eagerly enough, but were later chagrined to 
find that he had deducted an hour’s time from their pay. At 
another time an hour was lost because of a shower in mid- 
day, and he deducted this time, too. While these deductions 
were legitimate, they were poor policy; the money immedi- 
diately saved by Mr. C. was lost several times over in the 
subsequent lack of cooperative interest. He finally disap- 
pointed them by extravagant promises of good pay at cherry 
picking, by the pound, which again disappointed their expec- 
tations. J 
As a result of this chain of minor instances, the resent- — 
ment that had been accumulating found its culmination when — 
they returned to the detested carrot-weeding. Their work — 
was so listless and unsatisfactory that Mr. C. roundly de- 
nounced the boys, including the most faithful workers in — 
camp. This brought the situation to a climax. When they 
returned to camp that evening, everyone was in an ugly mood. 
Several proclaimed that they would never return to work 
for Mr. C. 


Here was a psychological situation in which emotion, gath- 
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“Frequent recreational features held the interest which in 
the city would be satisfied by street life” 


ering for days, was pressing for expression. To solve this 
situation it was necessary first to give free expression to the 
pent-up emotion, and then to consider the difficulties ration- 
ally. A meeting of the whole camp was called after supper. 
Each member was asked to tell his grievances in open meet- 
ing and to offer suggestions for remedying them, Everyone 
had a share in the discussion that followed. 

Attention was then turned to the employer’s side of the 
situation. “The boys were reminded of their own short- 
comings,—of their lack of exertion in numerous instances, 
of the full pay they were getting, and of the justice of the 
farmer’s expectation for full work in return. The sense of 
fair play, which they felt had been outraged, was thus chal- 
lenged in behalf of their employer. In place of the aggrieved 
defiant attitude, the spirit of the whole group changed in a 
few moments. “The meeting closed with everyone satisfied, 
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_and with’a stronger spirit of cooperation than had been mani- 
| fested before. Next morning all returned willingly to work, 
and toiled with renewed determination and harmony until the 
task was finished. 

Another type of response is exemplified in the case of four 
members who worked harmoniously for six weeks for Mr. M. 
Their work was as monotonous as that in the former case, 
being almost wholly hoeing beans. But from the first day 
Mr. M. showed an attitude of sympathetic interest in the 
boys, treating them as men like himself with functions other 
than those involved in their day’s tasks. He appealed to 
their intelligence by discussing with them the problems of 
farming and the solution of the difficulties in it. Occasion- 
ally the day’s work was stopped an hour early so that they 
might have time for a refreshing swim before supper. If a 
member had an important errand in town, he was taken 
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The processes of growth and the varted operations became 
familiar through first-hand observation 
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to town and back in the employer’s automobile. Such serv- 
ices as these, not large in themselves but voluntarily rendered, 
developed deliberative like-mindedness by identifying their 
motives of self-interest with the motives of the employer’s 
interest. Loyalty to him was the result. In all the six weeks 
of employment, no dissatisfaction was expressed on either side. 

In his own home the boy is a part of the established system 
of control, imposed upon him by his elders. He submits to 
the parental authority and has to assume a share of the fam- 
ily responsibility. In the camp the control of family and civil 
authority were largely replaced by the camp organization. 
Each camper had a free voice in the Council of Camp Lib- 
erty, the democratic administrative body. Officers and an 
executive committee elected by the council performed or dele- 
gated the executive functions of the camp. ‘The management 
of the camp and responsibility for discipline and conduct were 
thus placed directly in the hands of the members. 

One of the first steps after arrival was to call a meeting 
to discuss the manner of organization and the camp control. 
A temporary committee was chosen, and constitution and by- 
laws were drawn up and adopted. Regular officers were 
elected with authority to administer the rules of govern- 


ment. The president was an Armenian, without doubt the 
best qualified member of the camp to hold that position. His 
intelligence and resourcefulness, impartial interest, self- 


reliance and energy were strong qualities. His maturity 
(he was the oldest member in camp) undoubtedly gave him 
initial prestige. The members yielded to his judgment and 
trusted to his sense of fairness. Many an impending difficulty 
was thwarted by a few words from this leader. 

To look after the necessary daily duties of this self-sustain- 
ing household, the members were divided into four-man 
squads, each squad having responsibility for the ‘duties of the 
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STARTING THE DAY'S WORK 


The chief ends attained were increased vigor and a clearer 
understanding of urban and rural inter-relations 


appointed day in rotation. The camp chores—cutting the 
wood, carrying water for the kitchen, setting and serving the 
table, and other duties—were thus distributed to a different 
set of four men for each consecutive day. “These chores were 
no inconsiderable task for fellows who were putting in ten 
hours of hard field work each day, to most of whom this 
was the first experience at regular manual labor. 

In relations with employers the self-governing feature 
proved very valuable. Here some measure of final authority 
was retained by the director. He had the ultimate decision 
as to the assignments for employment, and boys were sent out 
so that they would work most harmoniously together. But 
when division of wishes occurred, the matter was brought 
before the whole group for discussion. 

Particular difficulty was experienced with two members who 
refused to enter into the spirit of the camp and whose work 
with farmers was unsatisfactory. “Their cases were brought 
before the council and discussed. It was agreed that unless 
they showed improvement they would have to separate them- 
selves from camp. A fine spirit was shown by the others in 
offering to use every influence to bring these two boys around 
to heartier cooperation. ‘The fellows bore with them and 
strove valiantly. ‘Their failure to win them was due not 
to the free government, but to the utter unfitness of the two 
lads for the kind of spontaneous effort that farm work requires. 

For the assurance of fair play by the employers, the camp 
director was also in large measure responsible. While he had 
to insist that the claims and opinions of the boys be given fair 
consideration, he must also be fair to the farmers’ rightful 
interests. Sometimes the employers were impatient at the 
forbearance of the director and his refusal to interfere arbi- 
trarily to spur on a lagging worker. He, however, regarded 
the willing effort of the boys as the only kind having any 
value and had the satisfaction of seeing the slower but more 
effective means of securing cooperation through a lively group- 
consciousness win out. 

It was perhaps not so much the concrete formal acts of 
recorded group-decision that counted as it was that subtle 
spirit of inter-dependence that grew up. The first few weeks 
the camp council met regularly on Sunday nights and had 
long and detailed discussions of adjustments which their new 
relationships made necessary, and formal decisions were passed 
and recorded. Should cigarettes and swearing be sanctioned ? 
were two questions that arose. The council’s decision set- 
tled that and other matters of camp welfare early in the 
season. Both cigarettes and swearing, it happens, were barred. 

After the first few weeks the camp unity seemed to be such 
that informal discussions brought a crystallizing of opinion 
quite as effective in its influence as formal action would have 
been. The policy of self-government was really proposed 
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more as an educative means to develop in the individuals a 
sense of personal responsibility than for the purpose of control. 
But its success in promoting cooperative efficiency far out- 
weighed the object originally sought to accomplish. Accord- 
ing to the repeated statements of the boys, the freedom from 
fixed rules and formal regulations was a large factor in the 
appeal of the camp to them, and undoubtedly it was the main 
factor in their cooperation. 

To what extent did the undertaking succeed? When camp 
opened the attitude of the neighborhood was skeptical. ‘The 
farmers were inclined to look upon these inexperienced city 
boys as fellows who had come out into the country chiefly for 
a lark, and who would be only a nuisance at farm work. ‘They 
were not what farmers call ‘‘country-broke.” Some farmers 
were frankly ready to exploit the inexperience of the camp 
boys; yet, as a whole, the farmers were friendly to them and 
honestly desirous to see them “‘make good.” 

The general opinion was that, while the work of the 
campers did not equal that done by skilled farm hands, it was 
better and more dependable than that of the floating day help, 
which was the only other temporary help formerly available. 
Just before the camp was closed the leading employers ex- 
pressed a strong desire to have a similar camp established in 
the following summer. Several declared their willingness to 
share the expense of supervision. When asked if they thought 
such labor could be profitably used as a regular thing, all 
replied affirmatively and some emphatically. It was clear 
also that, in general, the farmers found these boys more con- 
genial and adaptable than their usual help, and that they 
preferred to have them about their homes. “The boys were 
generally treated as social equals to the sons of the household. 

Greater significance, perhaps, attaches to the modifications 
of the boys themselves. “They came to have a new and fuller 
appreciation of farm life and of the satisfactions of the country. 
Most of them were enthusiastic about the life in camp. It 
taught them the dignity of manual work when honestly and 
thoroughly done. ‘The experience developed resourcefulness. 
The outdoor exértion built up their bodies so that they re- 
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turned to the city with hardened muscles, increased weight 


and minds refreshed. A fine spirit of comradeship and of — 


mutual helpfulness found expression in these normal associa- 
tions of camp and field. 

Each boy was asked to make a written statement of his 
impressions of the summer’s experience. Nearly all com- 
mented upon the friendliness and geniality of the people for 


whom they had worked, and their willingness to teach. This — 


friendly consideration for strangers impressed them strongly 


because of the contrast with the ‘‘show me” attitude to which — 


they were accustomed in the city. At the same time, five 


‘objected to the farmers’ shrewdness and greed, while others 


complained of narrow-mindedness, jealousy, pessimism, dis- 
honesty, unreasonableness, nervousness. Asked ‘““What have 
you gained or learned which you regard worth coming for?” 
they replied: Training in farming, 16; health, 7; social in- 
sight, 2; knowledge of unfitness for farming, 1. The fol- 
lowing suggestions were offered by them for making farm 
life and work more appealing to city boys: Introduce variety, 


5; introduce recreation, 4; shorter hours, 7; give better pay, 1; — 
regular work, 1; emphasize healthfulness, 2; form groups to | 


work under instruction, 1; and “establish camps like this 
one,” 1. 

Aside from the increased production of food, the chief ends 
attained by this demonstration lay in the increased vigor of 
the boys, first hand knowledge of farm conditions, and a 


clearer understanding of urban and rural inter-relations. The | 
boys returned home physically fit, mentally alert and with in- 


creased weight. “The chief social importance of this camp, 


however, is in the establishment of mutual sympathy between q 


the farmers and the city boys. Intimate knowledge of farm 
conditions is needed to bring to city people fuller appreciation 


of the farmer’s difficulties, and of his vital contribution to the 


city’s well-being. Closer agreement of urban and rural points 


of view must exist to promote cooperation of food producers — 


and food consumers. City and country must become better 
acquainted. ‘The farm labor camp here portrayed offers one 
practical way to acquaint them. 


The Health of Soldier and Civilian 


Some Aspects of the American 
Health Movement in War-Time' 


By Gertrude Seymour 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


HE Medical Department of the army has authority 
only within the boundaries of military encampments. 
It has no power to enforce health laws in surrounding 
communities—when there are any laws to enforce. 
But within military areas, the regulations are the strictest of 
any army in the world. The famous General Order No. 17, 
of May 31, 1912, enjoins upon all officers serving with their 
troops 
to do their utmost to encourage healthful exercises and physical 
recreation and to supply opportunities for cleanly social and interest= 


ing mental occupations for the men under their command; to take 
advantage of favorable opportunities to point out, particularly to 


The first instalment of Miss Seymour’s discussion of the American 


health movement in war-time appeared in the Survey for April 27, 1918. 
Two articles under the general title appeared in the issues for December 1 
and December 29, 1917. 


the younger men, the inevitable misery and disaster which follow 
upon intemperance and moral uncleanness, and that venereal disease, 


which is almost sure to follow licentious living, is never a trivial © 


affair. 


Further, men who nevertheless expose themselves to the 
danger of venereal infection must on their return to camp 
report for cleansing and prophylactic treatment. 


Any soldier who fails to comply with such instructions, if found 
to be suffering from a venereal infection, shall be brought to trial 
by court-martial for neglect of duty. 


Such infection would usually be discovered in the fort- 
nightly routine physical examination, also a requirement of the 
general order. ‘The time of these inspections is not known 
beforehand. ‘Treatment is compulsory for all cases found in 
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this inspection, to be continued until cured. ‘‘While in the 
infectious stages, the men should be confined strictly to the 
limits of the post.” 


The Penalty of Publicity 


Anp, finally, officers or men absent from duty as a result 
of their “intemperate use of drugs or alcoholic liquors or other 
misconduct,” receive no pay during the period of their absence. 

Perhaps most searching of all the penalties is that of pub- 
licity, for not only are the men subject to court-martial and 
fine, but a report of every court-martial is published and sent 
to all officers. In this report the charge is stated specifically 
and also the final sentence. For instance, Second Lieutenant 
X, who forgot himself, faces the fact that all his fellow of- 
ficers will receive an official document stating that Second 
Lieutenant X “drank alcoholic liquors and afterwards en- 
gaged in a brawl” for which he has been “dismissed the 
service.” 

From these regulations it will be seen that emphasis is laid 
not upon curative measures but upon prevention; that the 
only sure prevention is considered’ to be not by any means 
prophylactic treatment, but intelligent self-control. “The Med- 
ical Department since 1912 has accepted the position now 
taken by the most advanced students of this subject in the 
medical profession—that no evidence exists to prove contin- 
ence incompatible with health, physical and mental. 

It will, of course, be recognized that these excellent rulings, 
now in force for five years, and with a good record of accom- 
plishment, affect the 3 per cent or so of men who contract 
infection in the course of their army career; also the 16.77 
per cent of cases such as those whom Lt.-Col. Vedder found 
among newly enlisted groups (see the Survey for April 27). 
They do not affect officers or men discharged for “disability.” 
They do not affect the community into which the infected 
men go—and from which others will come. Hence there has 
developed what is known as “the surgeon-general’s program’”’ 
of cooperative control in civilian communities. In this pro- 
gram are included the activities of five distinct groups: the 
Army Medical Department; the War Department Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities; the United States Public 
Health Service; the Council of National Defense; the Red 
Cross. Included also are authorities in the fields of civilian 
law enforcement, public health, protection and control of 
women and girls; and non-official agencies, especially social 
hygiene societies recognized for special sérvice. 

First as to the Atmy Medical Department itself: a wholly 

new section has been established for this particular problem, 
and laboratory, medical, educational and sociological measures 
are under way to carry on and extend the army’s work of 
recent years. To this section is linked the special committee 
in the Council of National Defense on venereal diseases, as 
well as the official civilian agencies mentioned—it is the power 
plant of the entire enterprise.- Books, exhibits, posters, and 
pamphlets on venereal diseases are being furnished in abun- 
dance. Lecturers, stereomotorgraphs, and moving pictures are 
being sent to the camps. 
_ One of these films, How Life Begins, has been shown in 
various school buildings, especially to groups of teachers and 
parents. It traces the development of the methods of repro- 
duction from the lowest cell form up to the higher animals. 
It is strictly biological in its nature and its dispassionate presen- 
tation of the subject has been followed with much interest. 

Another film, Fit to Fight, has recently been approved by 
the surgeon general. This film was shown to groups of sena- 
tors and to officials of the War College, and has everywhere 
‘won the highest commendation. It follows the careers of 
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several youths who, drafted last summer, gathered at the same 
camp from many surroundings. There is the innocent country 
boy, whose father bids him “beware o’ them wild wimmen,” 
as he leaves home. There is the college quarterback; the rich 
ne’er-do-well ; the pugnacious youth, who is loved by an honest 
hard-working little girl when he is sober and scolded by her 
when he is drunk. ‘The influences of the situation play upon 
them all alike. “They sit among the rest of the men of their 
camp while a young officer gives his straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk on the dangers of venereal diseases, and the expression on 
their faces classifies them. ‘They’are met on the street corner 
one day on leave by a cadet, and whiskey and girls are the next 
items on the program. ‘The quarterback is uninterested; he 
will have none of these things. The shy country boy stays 
with the group only when taunted with the question—How 
can he expect to fight if he is afraid of girls? But the pros- 
titute’s kiss recalls his old father’s warning and he rushes from 
the house to discover a few days later, when he goes to the 
camp clinic to ask why this cold-sore does not heal, that the 
kiss of the diseased woman was sufficient to infect him. Hor- 
rified at the truth, he collapses in a faint. So then presently 
the men who sneered at first and neglected the treatment after- 
ward, are left in the camp hospital or dismissed for disability, 
while those of the group who were strong enough to resist the 
sexual appeal or honest enough to take the treatment imme- 
diately and turn over a new leaf, are seen on the transport that 
moves down New York harbor, saluting old: “Liberty” as 
they sail for “over there.” 

One leaflet that is being distributed by thousands is entitled 
The Honor Legion. In this, physicians, teachers and priests 
of the Roman Catholic church collaborated in a statement, 
the first on the subject of social hygiene to receive official 
recognition from that church. 


The Training Camp Commission 


Mucu of the educational and recreation work is directed by 
the War Department Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties. It can easily be seen that the task assigned to the com- 
manding officer by the general order far exceeds the possi- 
bility of performance in time of war, when the service is mul- 
tiplied many fold. The plans begun by the Committee on 
Civilian Cooperation in the Council of National Defense have 
rapidly outgrown the possibilities of the council and recently 
have been transferred to the commission. ‘This work of con- 
trolling venereal diseases, centers now in one special Social - 
Hygiene Division, just created and directly related through 
the chairmanship of Maj. W. F. Snow, to the venereal dise 
eases section in the surgeon general’s office. The Social Hy- 
giene Division itself is at present carrying on its work, first, 
strictly within government posts, whether military or naval, 
by one group of workers. Lt. Walter Clarke is director, This 
group also supervises the recreation and educational lectures 
on social hygiene subjects within the extra-cantonment zones, 
to which the soldiers have access while on leave. “The second 
group, directed by William H. Zinsser, is carrying on educa-~ 
tional work among civilians, especially civilian men—employ~ 
ers, citizens in general who are anxious to share in this na- 
tional clean-up, newspaper men, municipal officials, and many 
others with titles or without them. “The third group just ap- 
pointed, under the directorship of Katherine B. Davis, will 
conduct similar work through the women’s organizations, 
women’s clubs, intercollegiate associations, trade union 
leagues, and other societies. 

Another line of the commission’s activity is in securing the 
enforcement of laws affecting prostitution. How successful 
the work of this division has already been, may be gathered 
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from the fact that today there is not a red-light district open 
in any city near the training camps scattered along the eastern 
central, southern, or western borders of this country. More 
than seventy-five districts have been closed as a direct result 
of the discovery that Secretary Baker meant precisely what 
he said in that early letter to state governors—‘‘If the desired 
end cannot otherwise be achieved, I propose to move the camps 
from those neighborhoods in which clean conuitions cannot be 
secured.” Thus far the possibility of “being placed out of 
bounds” has been sufficient to secure local action. No camp 
has as yet had to be moved for non-compliance. 


San Antonio and Her “District” 


San ANTONIO, Texas, is one of the towns which decided to 
“clean up.” Maj. Bascom Johnson, chief of the law enforce- 
ment division of the commission, went to San Antonio last 
summer. The “district”? was in full blast; so also gambling 
houses, rooming houses and disreputable hotels. Despite gen- 
eral approval of that part of the conscription law forbidding 
the sale of liquor to soldiers, there was much “‘boot-legging.”’ 
Further, it was rumored that certain army officials viewed not 
unfavorably the wide-open-town system and would be sorry to 
have the “lid clamped down.” ‘What wonder,” said Major 
Johnson, “that under the circumstances the town was some- 
what backward in cleaning up?” However, citizens who took 
the precaution to find out, discovered that the War Depart- 
ment meant business, cheerfully accepted the fact and changed 
certain conditions in the city. “We ought to have done this 
long ago,” said some of the most influential people to Major 
Johnson, ‘‘and we knew it. We just needed a little pushing.” 

But the initial measures do not complete the story. San 
Antonio, once roused, is going into this thing with true west- 
ern energy. Besides a strict enforcement of law, the public 
health board is locating carriers of venereal infection; a civil- 
ian clinic, maintained by the Red Cross and the Public Health 
Service, is already operating most successfully ; and through a 
group of socially-minded citizens and doctors, ways and means 
are being tested to educate the city regarding the grave danger 
to public health and morals inherent in loose living. ‘To assist 
in the actual launching of this comprehensive program, a rep- 
resentative was detailed from the surgeon general’s office, at 
the city’s request. It is just reported that the Rotary Club, 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ Association of the 
city have set out to secure $10,000 to finance this campaign. 
“At this time,” writes one of the city officers, 


I feel that San Antonio is freer from venereal diseases than it has 
ever been at any time in its history. In order to accomplish this, it 
yhas been necessary to have the cooperation of all city and county 
officials, the Chamber of Commerce and other civic organizations, 
together with the cooperation of the army and the Public Health 
Service of the United States. 


Not less energetic is the activity in other cities. St. Louis 
is said to have begun the arrest of the thousand or more im- 
moral women within the city limits. Similarly, Macon, Ga., 
in which the first Negro social hygiene society was recently 
organized. Pittsburgh has “fired” three policemen who re- 
fused to aid in suppressing vice, and a newspaper editor’s com- 
ment on the event was: ‘‘Nothing will keep down the lid so 
surely as the discharge of those who will not do their part to 
hold it down.” Rock Island, Ill., has not hesitated to suspend 


for thirty days while awaiting a hearing, a United States dis- * 


trict attorney and a deputy, who refused to uphold the anti- 
vice campaign. Kansas City, whose unsatisfactory conditions 
were told in the Survey for December 8, 1917, has turned 
over a new leaf. Following the regulations ordered by the 
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State Board of Health for stricter protection of extra-canton- 
ment zones, the city council recently passed an ordinance that 
is directly in line with some of the most advanced legislation 
on record. ‘This ordinance requires prompt reporting of all 
cases of venereal disease discovered by physicians, to the city 
department of health for confidential record ; instruction of all 
patients concerning their disease; quarantine and treatment of 
persons infected; provision for industrial training of prosti- 
tutes not infected; posting of placards regarding venereal dis- 
eases in public places—stations, lavatories, etc.; and for eli- 
mination of quack “specialists” and the sale of venereal nos-’ 
trums. ‘There was some excitement when the enforcement of 
this new law began. Six women were taken to the state farm 
(reformatory) under strong protest from themselves and some 
of their supporters. The charge was brought against the State 
Board of Health and their release demanded on a plea of 
habeas corpus. The position of the board, however, was 
sustained in court and no further serious difficulties are re- 
ported as attending the literal enforcement of this regulation. 

The recent activity in investigation and law enforcement in 
Philadelphia must not be confused with the strict regulation 
passed by the city’s Department of Health and Charities for 
the control of venereal diseases. “The facts are these: As a 
result of reports reaching government headquarters from in- 
vestigations which the law enforcement department had been 
conducting for some time, Raymond B. Fosdick, chairman of 
the Commission on Training Camp Activities, announced 
formally to the secretary of the navy on March 25 that con- 
ditions were unsatisfactory in Philadelphia. The mayor of 
Philadelphia denied the charge, as has been told in the daily 
papers. Conferences of government officials and of Philadel- 
phia officials were held; some local action was taken, more 
cause for it revealed. 

Finally, about the middle of April, Lt.-Col. C. B. Hatch, 
whom Secretary Daniels had assigned to the Navy Depart- 
ment Commission on Training Camp Activities to handle the 
Philadelphia situation, informed the mayor that unless a 
thoroughgoing move to better conditions was made within 
a week, he would be compelled to recommend drastic action 
to the officials in Washington. The result of his ultimatum 
was that the chief of police was given “an indefinite leave of 
absence”; Capt. W. B. Mills of the Philadelphia force was 
appointed as acting head; and a general clean-up process was 
begun. Already reports say that “things are decidedly better.” 


The Sale of Liquor in New York City 


Tuis is an excellent example of the actual working methods 
and the practical value of both sections twelve and thirteen 
of the selective conscription act mentioned in an earlier in- 
stalment of this paper. There is no “commandeering” about 
it; the alternative is given: Clean up or we shall be obliged 
to act, for alcohol and vice will not be allowed in or near 
the military or naval establishments of the United States. 
Similar work of investigation and repression has begun in 
New York city. However, in view of the continued investi- 
gations and active policy of repression effective in this city 
for some time, it is said that no such serious difficulties are 
looked for as have occurred elsewhere. It is reported “that 
conditions have been unusually good, except in a few localities 
where intoxicating liquors have been furnished to men in the — 
service by ‘boot-leggers’ and others.” The police department — 
of New York city has requested assistance from the govern- 
ment in minimizing all violations of laws enacted for the pro- 
tection of soldiers and sailors. This request has been granted 
and a detail of men under the direction of the law enforce- 
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ment division of the Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties is now at work in cooperation with the local police de- 
partment. 


The Civilian Program 


THis indicates not only some of the activity of the commis- 
sion, but also one share in the great program which is being 
borne by the civilian authorities. At headquarters in Wash- 
ington, the most extensive civilian agencies are the Council of 
National Defense, the Red Cross and the Public Health Serv- 
ice. In the work to control venereal diseases these link with 
the military authorities, with one another, and with state and 
municipal officers all over the country in a remarkably close 
contact. The Public Health Service is conducting direct epi- 
demiological studies of venereal disease—that is, a sociological 
study of the incidence and cause of infection, especially in the 
civil sanitary zones where its surgeons are already assigned. 
Its laboratory resources are being utilized to their very limit; 
it has established eighteen special venereal disease clinics in 
the sanitary zones, and shares in the support and administra- 
tion of several others with the Red Cross. 

Responsibility is met locally by the state and local depart- 
ments of health, the state councils of defense, governors of 
states, mayors of cities, police chiefs and staffs who have with 
exceedingly few exceptions responded as befits the matter and 
the times. While in conference in Albany early in March, 
the mayors and other officials of New York passed unani- 
mously the following resolution: 


RESOLVED: That we recommend that the Police and Health Depart- 
ment of the cities of this state give every assistance and unqualified 
cooperation to the War Department and the State Department of 
Health in their effort to control and eradicate venereal diseases. 


“T think we should go to the very limit of the law and per- 
_haps a little bit beyond,” wrote one awakened mayor to his 
chief of police. Naturally in a few cases, officials, especially 
of small towns, have resented the call for cooperation as im- 
plying that local conditions were not already satisfactory. As 
though this town were anything less than a veritable suburb 
of paradise! However, no direct local appeals have been made 
save when unmistakable evidence justified effort supple- 
mentary to that of state authorities. And a second glance 
over their territory has usually brought, first, the acknowl- 
edgment, “I really had no idea,” and then a vigorous enforce- 
ment of existing ordinances or a prompt framing of new. 
Special commissions have been appointed to investigate, ¢. 7., 
the Minnesota Social Hygiene Commission, first of its kind on 
record. Military welfare commissions already on the alert, 
have reported to state officers concerning the conditions near 
camps. 

And in these and other reports a most significant tendency 
is evident—to recognize that whatever else syphilis and gonor- 
rhea may imply of social problem or moral unrestraint, this is 
true: they are dangerous and highly communicable diseases; 
that as such they come properly within the administration of 
the department of health, state or city; and that further, these 
diseases can be controlled by public health methods and cannot 
be permanently controlled without these methods. So it came 
to pass that the Minnesota commission recommended finally 
to Governor Burnquist that a bureau of venereal diseases be 
opened in the State Board of Health, and that $35,000 a year 
be appropriated for this purpose. The bureau was created on 
January 8, 1918. It will assume all the work at first pro- 
posed by the commission except law enforcement, which will 
be provided by the commission. 

California was the first state to have public health legisla- 
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tion on the control of venereal diseases. As early as 1910 its 
State Board of Health passed a regulation including gonor- 
rhea and syphilis among the communicable diseases that must 
be reported to the board. ‘This requirement was enacted into 
a state law the following year. In 1913, the state injunction 
and abatement law was passed, and confirmed in 1914 by 
referendum. When Secretary Baker’s letter reached Gov- 
ernor Stephens last May, a Military Welfare Commission had 
begun to investigate conditions; and the State Board of Health 
was actively engaged in measures to diminish venereal diseases 
and repress their chief cause—prostitution. “The board also 
had held a conference with the police judges of certain towns 
urging a firmer policy of repression. “The military commis- 
sion recommended to the governor that as an initial step in 
active cooperation, the state should establish a bureau of 
venereal diseases in the board of health and appropriate 
$60,000 from state emergency funds for its support for two 
years. (Governor Stephens heartily approved; and the State 
Board of Health opened its new bureau on the very day of 
the governor’s authorization. As the work of this bureau is 
exceedingly complete in detail, it may well be described in 
part, to show the scope of this latest development in health 
work. 

As measures of “direct control” the bureau undertook at 
once to secure the strictest reporting of cases of syphilis and 
gonococcus infection, together with the probable sources of 
infection, by physicians and by the medical officers of army 
and navy. Partly as a result of this cooperation by govern- 
ment officers, partly as a result of the awakened conscience of 
the state, the number of venereal cases reported in six months 
of 1917 nearly doubled that of the same time in 1916. The 
bureau began at once to investigate, with the assistance of local 
officials, suspected foci of infection and to isolate infectious 
persons whenever it seemed necessary to do this to prevent 
them from spreading disease. 


Methods of Control in California 


Wiru the cooperation of cities and counties, the bureau was 
able to care for the men and women isolated on account of 
venereal disease in public isolation hospitals, where they were 
detained until no longer infectious. For instance, San Diego 
city in cooperation with San Diego county has erected a ten- 
thousand dollar hospital for venereal cases; and both in detec- 
tion of cases and in treating them, close cooperation exists 
between army officials and those of state and city. Los Ange- 
les has approved a plan for expending $25,000 in this work 
and has fitted up a hospital of sixty beds for isolation cases 
of venereal infection. This was opened for service in February. 
Los Angeles county has equipped a special bureau in the 
county health office with $3,600 for a six-months’ trial. The 
police judges of the city have strict regulations. No prisoner 
is to be released while infectious; they are to be quarantined 
if the term of sentence expires before they are cured. Men 
are detained at jail; women, at the hospital unless unruly. 
Women are in the care of the social service committee of the 
local board of health, and a sociological history of each case, 
together with the committee’s suggested plan for rehabilitat- 
ing the individual, are the basis of the judge’s final verdict. 
San Francisco employed a full-time physician to make ex- 
aminations of all persons arrested, on one charge or another, 
for prostitution. Approximately 80 per cent of these persons 
were found to have venereal diseases. Active cases are sent 
to the hospital for intensive treatment; some are released after 
treatment on parole, being referred to clinics or to reliable 
private physicians for advisory supervision with the under- 
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standing that their records are not closed until they are ofh- 
cially dismissed by the health department. 

As far as possible, California is securing medical examina- 
tion for venereal diseases of male and female prisoners and 
those in charitable institutions, and providing for their isola- 
tion and treatment so that they will not spread disease when 
released. The operation of this plan will prevent the common 
evil of one community’s “passing on” to another its unde- 
sirables—a process which only multiplies foci of infection. 


What of the Normal Girl? 

AN IMPORTANT division in the bureau is that for social serv- 
ice. For the department does not believe its work ended when a 
prostitute is cured—much less the girl who is not a confirmed 
prostitute. In cases of both types, a psychiatrist is needed to 
detect the feebleminded or the psychopathic girl. This type is 
to receive permanent care through other departments. But the 
normal girl, well again—where is she to live? How can she 
earn her living? What social life will be open to her? Obvi- 
ously these questions have a most direct relation to public 
health, apart from their social and moral implications. ‘There 
are too few opportunities now open for prostitutes who really 
wish other means of livelihood. They should not be placed in 
domestic positions until every trace of infectiousness is gone; 
for in homes they are too apt to be in contact with food or 
little children. A number of business houses are employing in 
various departments girls who wish to get out of prostitution. 
But unless repression is strictly enforced, applications for even 
the positions now available are few. Only as repression dimin- 
ishes the financial possibilities of prostitution will a demand 
increase for positions in legitimate lines of work. ‘This has 
already been the case in several cities of California. 

Beside this legal and social activity, California’s bureau 
of venereal diseases is having a stimulating influence upon 
clinic and hospital service. For it will issue for use, free of 
charge, to approved clinics, supplies of arsphenamine (sal- 
varsan). Where needed, the bureau will try to increase day 
or evening clinics and also further facilities for hospital treat- 
ment. ‘The services, to be accredited, must show high standard 
in staff, equipment and results. A more extended use of 
laboratory diagnosis for.suspected cases of venereal disease is 
urged as part of the bureau’s program. It hardly needs to be 
added that the California bureau, like every other part of 
the new public health movement, is opposed to any local plan 
for licensing prostitution or issuing certificates to prostitutes. 
The futility of such a process is obvious. ‘There is nothing to 
prevent a prostitute who has just secured such a certificate 
from becoming infected one-half hour later should her first 
visitor himself be diseased. 

Michigan is another state in which laws long a dead letter 
have upon their enforcement yielded surprising results. For in- 
stance, although venereal diseases have been reportable for over 
three years, yet after word went out that the reporting law 
was really to be enforced, over 1,600 new reports of cases were 
received by the State Board of Health in about two months. 
Hospitals in certain cities volunteered to make room for vene- 
real cases to be referred there by the State Board of Health, 
the provision including male as well as female cases. More 
than 150 such cases have thus been cared for. A bureau of 
venereal diseases has been opened and is operating similarly 
to that in California. “There are two special features in the 
Michigan work. First, the definite attack on quackery. A 
strong statement was made to the State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation by Governor Sleeper, the State Council of Defense, 
and the State Board of Health, urging that drug clerks be not 
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allowed to continue “‘counter-prescribing” for syphilis and 
gonorrhea, but that applicants for proprietary remedies be re- 
ferred to reliable physicians or accredited clinics. The appeal 
was so successful, it is said, that no longer can patent remedies 
for venereal disease be secured at the better class of drug stores. 
The second feature is the active part borne by civilians. A 
committee consisting at first of ten members was presently en- 
larged to thirty-two in order to influence a wider territory in 
its task of public education on this matter. The women’s 


committee in the state council are heartily cooperating in edu- 


cation and enforcement of law. 

The story of Massachusetts’ excellent beginning has already 
been told in the Survey of March 2. South Dakota is vigor- 
ously attacking the problem in its territory with a new bureau 
of venereal diseases as part of its equipment; so Arizona, 
Washington (state) and New Jersey. In these states venereal 
diseases have been made reportable since the opening of the 
war. In at least three other states the reporting law, though 
for some time in existence, is not being enforced. New York 
acknowledges that syphilis and gonorrhea are dangerous com- 
municable diseases, but has failed thus far to apply the ma- 
chinery so generally acknowledged valuable and to declare 
them also reportable. ‘The recent legislation in this state was 
reported in the Survey for April 27. (New York city requires 
reports.) In eighteen other states the authority to require re- 
ports is in more or less active service—chiefly less, until the 
present time. Indeed, so ineffective have both law and admin- 
istration been until the present crisis, that the latest federal re- 
port on the Prevalence of Disease (United States Public 
Health Report, September, 1917) cannot include venereal dis- 
ease in its summary of state conditions for lack of data. Of 
cities having more than 10,000 population, only 102 report 
syphilis and gonorrhea; and in thirty-two of these cities the 
reports are acknowledged to be “‘incomplete.”” Yet even these 
incomplete reports showed for 1916, 9,495 cases of gonorrhea ; 
23,981 of syphilis. To recall that gonorrhea is usually be- 


lieved to be four times as prevalent as syphilis but emphasizes 
the need of proper statistics. 


Prostitution the Center of the Problem 


IN CONCLUSION it may be said that from every angle the prob- 
lem focuses at this time upon prostitution. From the point of 
view of public health, prostitution means the greatest focus of 
infection for venereal diseases. From the social angle prosti- 
tution must be reckoned with as a menace to any form of 
stable organization of the home or of the community. Eco- 
nomically, prostitution has been relied upon to provide a means 
of livelihood to the under-paid worker. Morally, Prostitution 
has through the ages rested upon the foundation of “sex neces- 
sity,” a theory now proved scientifically unsound. 

In other days when we mentioned prostitution or “social 
disease’ we did so with averted eyes and sympathies. Like the 
physician of another country who told a would-be patient, 
“You are being plagued for your sins; I would not think of 
treating you,” we have seen in the situation only sins, ignoring 
the sickness and the suffering that often involved the innocent. 
We said, “This is a moral problem’’—but have left the moral- 
ity to the prostitute to find and practice. 

In this day morality is a bigger, more immediate and discon- 
certing word. It is of community size; of national size. Its 
challenge is physical, economic, and legislative. And com- 
munity and nation are aware of this truth. Hence the quality 
of permanance in the program that, henceforth making control 
of venereal diseases an integral part of all public health activ- 
ity, draws upon all civil resources for success. 


Marxism in Russia 


HE Socialists of the world are celebrating the cen- 
tennial anniversary of Karl Marx at the time when 
one-half of Europe, with a population of one hun- 
dred millions, is under a Socialist government. “The 
Russian revolutionary government announced in the decree 
by which it dissolved, the constitutional convention that “the 
October revolution is the beginning of a Socialist revolution,”’ 
that the aim of the Bolshevik government is “the transfer of 
the land and the factories into the hands of those who toil.” 

The Bolsheviki have always considered themselves the 
Simon-pure orthodox. Marxists. We have, therefore, before 
us an experiment on a large scale to carry into practice the 
theory of Karl Marx. Is the experiment in accord with the 
theory? The very fact that the experiment is being made, 
not in one of the highly developed capitalistic countries, but 
in a country where capitalism is less advanced, is not in accord 
with the Marxist theory, as it has been interpreted heretofore 
in Marxist literature, orthodox as well as revisionist. It is a 
noteworthy fact, however, that nowhere has the Marxian 
theory been so much studied and analyzed, nowhere has it 
had so powerful an influence upon science, public opinion and 
political life, as in Russia. 

This fact was illustrated in a somewhat grotesque manner 
at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. The only place where 
Karl Marx’s Capital was exhibited, was the official section of 
the Russian government: The printing office of the Ministry 
of Finance exhibited the Russian translation of the first vol- 
ume of Capital, which had been printed there in 1872. ‘The 
Russians were the first to have a translation of this most im- 
portant work of Marx, before any one thought of trans- 
lating it into any other language. At that time there was as 
yet practically no Socialist movement in Russia. The radical 
intelligentsia was under the sway of the ideas of ‘chernyshey- 
sky, who believed that Russian communal land owership 
(the Obshchina) could be developed into a Socialist organiza- 
tion of society. “Ichernyshevsky was sentenced to the Siberian 
mines three years before the publication of the first volume 
of Capital, but the Hegelian philosophy upon which the 
Marxian system is built had been dominant among the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia in Tchernyshevsky’s student years. ‘True 
to the “dialectical method” of the Hegelians, he raised the 
question, Must Russia travel along the same road as western 
Europe, where communal ownership of land (the “mark’’) 
was displaced by its antithesis, private ownership, and com- 
munism is to come as the antithesis of private ownership? He 
answered the question by an illustration. It took thousands 
of years before man invented matches. Once upon a time a 
log was rubbed against a log, then primitive man learned to 
strike fire from a stone. Now, however, when a savage tribe 
’ comes in contact with Europeans it learns at once to light a 
match, it need not repeat the long history which the Europeans 
had lived through before they invented matches. So can 
Russia learn from the example of western Europe and stride 
directly from the village commune to socialism. 

The first experience of the social-revolutionary propa- 
gandists who went ‘“‘amongst the common people” in the ’70s 
of the past century dissipated their illusion about the Russian 
peasants as the chosen people of the social revolution. The 
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beginning of Marxism dates back to that time. About 1877 
a small circle of Marxists was formed in St. Petersburg in 
opposition to the disciples of Bakounine, who built their hope 
for a social revolution upon sporadic insurrectionary outbreaks 
of the peasantry. The first Russian Marxists laid stress 
mainly upon the factory workers. Their first theorist, Pro- 
fessor Sieber, of the University of Kiev, thought that the 
Moozhik must be “thoroughly cooked in the factory boiler” 
before he will be ready for socialism. 

The leading theorist of revolutionary “peasantism,” or 
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A May-day cartoon by an English Socialist, representing 
peace enthroned and maintained by the workers of the nations 
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populism, Michaelovsky took issue with that view. In an 
article which appeared in the most popular magazine of the 
day, Otyechestvyenniya Zapiski, he raised the question, 
whether according to Marx it was possible for Russia to grow 
socialism from communal ownership of land, thereby avoiding 
the capitalistic stage in its development, Marx and Engels 
gave the following answer to this query, in their preface to the 
Russian translation of their Communist Manifesto, which 
appeared in 1882: ‘If the Russian revolution will serve as a 
signal for the workers’ revolution in the West, so that both 
will supplement each other, then the present Russian land 
ownership can become the starting point for communistic 
development.” 

Marx’s conditions precedent have not materialized. In 
Russia the village commune was in a moribund state before 
the first revolution, and Stolypin’s land reform of 1906 made 
an end even of the dead letter of the old law governing the 
Obshchina. 

Now, the Bolshevik government has set to itself “the task 
to bring about socialism,” or, as stated further in its decree 
cited above—‘‘to lay the foundation of a socialistic society.” 
This places us face to face with the question, Is this in accord 
with Marx’s own theory of the development from capitalism 
to socialism? His general view of the “‘social revolution” is 
expressed in his. preface to “‘criticism of political economy”’: 


A social: formation never disappears before all the productive 
forces have been developed for which it is wide enough, nor is it 
ever replaced by new and higher relations of production before the 
material conditions for their existence have been hatched out in the 
lap of old society itself. Therefore, mankind sets to itself only such 
problems as it can solve, for upon closer examination it will invaria- 
bly appear that the problem itself arises only there where the 
material conditions for its solution are, present already or are at 
least in the process of formation. 


Can it be said that all productive forces for which capi- 
talistic society is wide enough are already developed in Russia? 
Have the conditions for the existence of. socialism already 
been hatched out in the lap of Russian industrial society? 
It is quite obvious that these questions can be answered only 
in the negative. 

Yet it may be argued by scholasticists that whereas man- 
kind sets to itself only such problems as it can solve, conse- 
quently the fact that the revolutionary government of Russia 
has set_ about introducing socialism is the best evidence that 
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the material conditions are ready for it. To be sure, socializa-: 


tion of industry has not reached there the same stage as in 
the more highly developed capitalistic countries, but this is 
not necessary at all, for has it not been said in the text that 
it is sufficient the material conditions for the solution of the 
problem should be in the “process of formation”? And of 
this enough signs can be found in the more developed branches 
of Russian industry. Moreover, it is said in the preface to 
the first volume of Capital that “one nation can and should 
learn from others”; so may Russia learn from the more devel- 
oped capitalistic countries. 

On the other hand, however, it is said in the text that 
“mankind” always sets to itself only such problems as it can 
solve; where then is the proof that “mankind,” i. e., the 
masses of the people who perform the economic work of the 
country—those millions who plow and sow and dig and saw 
and sell—that they, too, are concerned about “laying the foun- 
dation of a socialistic society”? “This question is thought to 
have been answered in anticipation by Marx himself in the 
following words: “Between the capitalistic and the com- 
munistic system of society lies the period of the revolutionary 
transformation of the one into the other. This must be accom- 
plished by the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


The fact that a ‘“‘revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat” . 


has been organized and maintains itself in Russia, is accord- 
ingly the best proof that ‘‘mankind” in Russia has set to itself 
the problem of reconstructing the capitalistic system into a 
socialistic one. Nowhere and at no time as yet in all the 
world’s history has the mass of the people consciously shaped 
the legal changes of social institutions. In Russia itself the 
state, beginning with Peter the Great, built up the factory 
system. Government monopolies are also known to the his- 
tory of all countries. ‘ 

Thus, in so far as the economic activity of society is shaped 
by the conscious action of government, one can find plausible 
Marxist arguments in support of the experiment of the Bolshe- 
viki. Yet in social life, as in nature, one must take into con- 
sideration the resistance of the material to be worked with. 
Has any government, even a dictatorship, the power to force 
its plans upon the work-a-day economic life of more than a 
hundred millions of individuals? 

The further course of the Russian revolution will give an 
answer to this question. 


Unemployment Insurance for Russia 
By Alexander Trachtenberg 


DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR RESEARCH, RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, NEW YORK CITY 


MIDST the great crisis in the international con- 
flict, with Russia getting the worst of the situation, 
the revolutionary government, or, as it officially 
designates itself, the Government of the People’s 

Commissars, is not letting up on the internal reforms which 
it began since it took control of the political destinies of the 
republic. Notwithstanding the serious problems arising out 
of the Brest-Litovsk conferences, the separatist movement 
among the minor nationalities and the organized counter- 
revolutionary movement in the Don and Ural regions, as 
well as the recent German invasion and the threatened Japan- 
ese intervention, the Lenine government has continued to give 
serious consideration to the program of social reconstruction 
which it undertook when it was called to power by the Soviet 


early in November of last year. Committees of specialists on 
various questions have been set to work by the government 
and as their work is being completed and their reports are dis- 
cussed by the Soviet, the government takes the matters up and 
acts upon them without delay. 

One of these constructive measures is a system of insurance 
against unemployment, which the Government of the People’s 
Commissars has recently established by a decree. It may be 
noted that the nature and the management of the system of 
unemployment insurance disposes of the prevailing notion that 
the present government is legislating capitalism out of exist- 
ence and is establishing socialism. The present decree recog- 
nizes the existence of the wage system as well as the conflict 
between employers and workers and the attendant strikes and 
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lockouts, so while the present government is a workers’ govern- 
ment and in the hands of Socialists, it is not a Socialist 
government in the full meaning of the term. 

The act, which is divided into twenty-eight sections, is to 
be eaecuve throughout the Russian republic. It covers all 
persons engaged in gainful occupations, without distinction of 
sex, age, religion, nationality or race and without consideration 
of character and length of service or place of employment, 
whether with the government, with private or public institu- 
tions or with private persons. As to occupations, the act 
specifically mentions shops, factories, mining, transportation, 
construction, trading, agriculture, forestry, home production, 
personal service, free professions, and others. With respect 
to those not eligible to enjoy the benefits of unemployment in- 
surance, the act provides that “persons employed in advanced 
positions—foremen, superintendents, attorneys, etc., and also 
persons of free professions, are excluded, if their regular in- 
come is three times the amount of the average wage paid in the 
establishment and fixed by the local and district soviets of the 
labor organizations.” 

The act considers as unemployed “every person who is able 
to work and whose livelihood depends upon hired labor, but 
who cannot find work under the conditions and at the rate of 
wages established by his trade organization.” Only those, 
however, can claim benefits who have registered with the local 
employment bureau or labor organization. 

A special note to this section provides that persons out of 
work on account of a lockout are to be considered unemployed, 
while on the other hand, “persons who lost their work, but not 
their earnings,” and those who are out of work because of a 
strike which is in progress when application for aid is made, 
are not to be considered unemployed. 

An All-Russian Unemployment Fund is established, to 
which employers make contributions through local funds, in 
_ proportion to the amount paid out in wages. A uniform rate 
is fixed for all Russia by the Insurance Soviet, which has con- 
trol over the all-Russian fund. The rate is not to be less than 
3 per cent of the total amount of wages paid, and is based on 
the data supplied to the Soviet by the labor organizations. 
Employers in seasonal trades are expected to contribute to the 
fund at least 5 per cent of the wages paid to their workers. 

In connection with the maintenance of the fund which, 
according to the act, is to be borne entirely by the employers, 
a proviso is included that may shift part of the responsibility 
to the government. It reads: “When the progressive tax on 
property, incomes and inheritance shall have been established, 
the government may pay from the tax part of the contributions 
of the employers for unemployment insurance.” 

The employers are expected to pay their share to the fund 
one week after the payment of wages. A monthly fine of 10 
per cent of the amount due is levied upon employers who fail 
to deposit their contributions with the fund. The legal system 
of the old regime was not entirely abandoned by revolutionary 
Russia, for we find that collections from negligent employers 
are made according to the rules regulating collections of un- 
disputed claims provided in the act of 1910. (Statutes, Vol. 
XVI, Pt. 2.) To provide the necessary information, the act 
orders the employers to report within three days to the local 
‘unemployment fund on all the hired and discharged persons, 
to supply information on all schedules prepared by the Insur- 
ance Soviet about work done and payments made to various 
persons separately, and to permit persons designated by the 
committee in charge of the fund to examine books, accounts, 
documents and notes containing information bearing on the 
subject of wages, output, number of persons employed, etc. 
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Since the contributions to the fund are based upon the earn- 
ings of the employes, the act considers earnings as meaning a 
sum earned during any length of time in the form of wages 
or salaries, including overtime payments. In case part pay- 
ment is made in kind—food, lodgings, etc.—it is also taken 
into consideration as the share in profits, if such is given to 
employes in addition to wages or salaries. 

Assistance given to the employed is to equal the full prob- 
able earnings of the applicant, but not more than the average 
daily rate of wages in the locality, which is established by the 
local and district soviets of the labor organizations. Persons 
unemployed for less than three days are not entitled to benefits 
under the act. Those unemployed for more than three days 
are to be given aid from the first day of unemployment. If 
the unemployed person should become sick, both the sickness 
and the unemployment funds will assist him according to the 
rules mutually agreed upon between the committees in charge 
of both. 

The management and control of the local funds are en- 
trusted to a commission consisting of representatives from 
labor organizations, factory committees and sickness funds in 
equal number. ‘To supervise and control the work of the local 
commission, a District Insurance Assembly is created, consist- 
ing of twenty-one persons: five representing labor organiza- 
tions; five from factory committees; four from sickness funds; 
one from the Labor Commission; one from the Commerce 
and Industry Commission ; two from the local self-government 
bodies, and one from the Zemstvo organization. In addition, 
a Central Insurance Soviet is created to supervise the work 
for the entire country and is to consist of twenty-seven per- 
sons: eighteen representing the All-Russian Soviet of labor 
organizations and the Central Soviet of Factory Committees, 
two from the Labor Commission, one from the Commerce and 
Industry Commission, one from the Zemstvo organization, one 
from local self-government bodies and four from the em- 
ployers. Both the Assembly and the Soviet may review 
actions of the local commissions on appeal. 

The decree provides that in case the above mentioned or- 
ganizations do not form the commissions for the maintenance 
and control of the unemployment fund, the commissar for 
labor is to order their formation. Violation of the provisions 
of the act carries a penalty of imprisonment for one year. The 
decree is signed by V. Ulianov (Lenine), president of the 
Council of People’s Commissar, and A. Schliapnikov, people’s 
commissar for labor. 

Thus, in the fire of the revolution new Russia is forging 
a state that will go far to provide the workers with guarantees 
against the evils of modern industrial society and the present 
government of Russia is not unmindful of the possibilities 
of reform under the existing capitalist system. 


IF EVER POWER 
By Annette Wynne 


If ever power comes to me 
O may I hold it leniently. 


Lest some with bowed and aching head 
Should eat as I have bitter bread. 


Lest even one to all unknown 
Should bear his heart round like a stone. 


Lest I should hurt a glad child’s play 
Or take a dreamer’s dream away. 


God, if not kind I hold the power— 
Ah, kill me first before that hour! 


INDUSTRIAL CRIPPLES AND 
REHABILITATION 
TRONGLY urging that the op- 
portunity for vocational training be 
accorded to the cripples of industry as 
well as to those of war, the American 
Association for Labor Legislation has 
drafted an amendment to the Smith bill 
now before the United States Senate 
providing for the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of crippled soldiers and_ sailors. 
This bill, as it stands, provides that 
crippled soldiers unable to resume their 
former occupations, or to enter upon 
others that are suitable, shall be required 
to take a course of vocational rehabilita- 
tion to be framed by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. An appro- 
priation of $2,000,000 is called for, to 
pay for the establishment and conduct of 
vocational schools and for the subsis- 
tence of men taking the courses. Of this 
amount, $45,000 is for the placement 
and supervision after placement of “vo- 
cationally rehabilitated persons.” 

It is obviously important to prepare 
these soldiers for self-support. This 
brings to the fore at once also the ques- 
tion of industrial cripples. No one 
knows how many war cripples there will 
be, but there are now in this country, 
according to the association, 100,000 in- 
dustrial cripples. From the standpoint 
of conserving human resources, it is just 
as necessary to care for them as for the 
victims of war. In a memorandum re- 
cently issued by the association and 
others interested in this movement, the 
situation is described as follows: 


The number of workingmen disabled in 
industry, who need vocational rehabilitation 
and guidance, is much greater than most peo- 
ple imagine. Industry exacts a frightful toll 
every year. There are more than two mil- 
lion industrial accidents each year, resulting 
in loss of time, and more than 700,000 where 
disability extends over four weeks. More 
than 22,500 fatalities occur, and a conserva- 
tive estimate of the permanently handicapped 
would be 11,250 per year. The average age 
of the industrially handicapped is under 
thirty-five years, and his life expectancy is 
thirty-two years. This means that there are 
at least 100,000 victims of industry in the 
United States at the present time who im- 
peratively need vocational rehabilitation in 
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order to make them productive units of so- 
ciety. On the railroads alone there are more 
than 200,000 industrial accidents per year, 
resulting in a time loss of more than three 
days, and approximately 3,000 deaths. Young 
able-bodied workingmen are losing their 
limbs, feet, toes, arms, fingers and eyes by 
the thousands every year, and these func- 
tional losses disqualify a large number of 
them from following their usual occupations. 
They present both a great opportunity and 
a tremendous human appeal for vocational 
rehabilitation. 


The amendment drafted is based up- 
on the principle of the federal vocational 
education law and conceives vocational 
rehabilitation as a permanent counter- 
offensive against the normal and ex- 
pected ravages of industry. It would 
secure a permanent appropriation of 
$1,000,000 a year, to be distributed 
among the states on condition that they 
provide dollar for dollar for the carry- 
ing on of vocational schools for indus- 
trial cripples, the work to be under the 
supervision of the federal board. 

In view of the fact that the work for 
the soldiers and sailors will probably be 
completed within a few years after the 
close of the war, the memorandum issued 
by the association says: “It would be a 
national misfortune to permit such an 
organization as the bill creates to fall 
into disuse when there are already in 
our country more than 100,000 victims 
of industry, needing the very same vo- 
cational rehabilitation which the nation 
provides for the soldiers and sailors.” 
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PLANS FOR WINNING THE 
WAR DISCUSSED 


HAT is being planned, what is 

being done, and what ought to be 
done’ to mobilize the resources of the 
United States for winning the war? 
These questions occupied the attention 
of the twenty-second annual meeting of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science in Philadelphia last week. 
Through six sessions they were consid- 
ered from the different standpoints of 
population, health, labor, finance, food, 
and last but not least, public opinion. 
The discussions revealed the new power 
of government in all departments of 
national and community life. Social 
control has apparently ceased to be a 
theory and has become a fact of over- 
shadowing importance. 

In mobilizing our resources first 
thought must be given to population. 
Man power must be concentrated upon 
the production of essentials. This can- 
not be done without diverting men and 
women from industries that produce 
what Miles M. Dawson, of New York 
city, called the ‘marginal utilities,” such 
as habit-forming drugs, tobacco, alcohol, 
and ornaments. Elaborate households 
also are an unnecessary drain upon our 
man power and ought to be abolished. 

It is important also to conserve health, 
not only the health of soldiers, but of 
the civil population as well. The steps 
that are being taken for the eradication 
and control of social and communicable 
diseases were reviewed, as well as those 
for the protection of our industrial 
workers by providing them with sani- 
tary shop conditions and by regulating 
overtime and over-exertion. The de- 
mands of the army having left us with a 
shortage of physicians at home, Dr. 
E. G. Williams suggested that we 
should increase as much as possible the 
number of medical students and reduce 
the demand for doctors by the preven- 
tion of disease. Dr. Wilmer Krusen, 
director of the Department of Health 
and Charities of Philadelphia, empha- 
sized the importance of sanitary homes 
and clean living. Health insurance was 
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urged by John B. Andrews, secretary 
of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, as imperative for the pro- 
tection of the working population. 

The stimulation of labor was consid- 
ered as the third essential in winning the 
war. Speakers agreed in emphasizing 
the fact that hours of labor must not be 
lengthened, that proper housing facilities 
must be provided and that the highest 
efficiency can be attained only by the 
proper treatment of the workers. As 
Senator Hollis, of New Hampshire, put 
it, we should “‘cut out profiteering. Quit 
patronizing labor. Put a workingman 
beside every capitalist and college pro- 
fessor on every board. Let’s take labor’s 
advice.” 

Secretary of Labor Wilson suggested 
pointedly that the responsibility for 
strikes rests with the side that is wrong, . 
whether this be capital or labor. The 
labor turnover is the individualistic 
strike, he said, and can be remedied only 
by correcting the evils that cause it. 
How the federal government is endeav- 
oring to secure fair wages and standard- 
ize conditions of employment for ship- 
building workers was related by V. Ev- 
erit Macy, chairman of the Shipbuilding 
Labor Adjustment Board. 

In the discussion of a war budget, 
Congressman Swager Sherley, chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House, urged centralized executive su- 
pervision of departmental estimates and 
the adoption of the English rule prohib- 
iting members of Congress from moving 
to increase any item in the estimates as 
submitted by the executive. 

One of the most interesting sessions 
was that devoted to “mobilization of the 
public mind.” ‘The feature of this ses- 
sion was a clash on the question of cen- 
sorship between Lincoln Colcord, corre- 
spondent of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, and George Creel, chairman of 
the Committee on Public Information. 
Mr. Colcord charged that “the censor- 
ship, as it has been used almost from 
the beginning of the war, is in effect a 
denial of all that we mean by democ- 
racy and of all that we aim to be fight- 
ing for.” He declared that “freedom of 
speech has been temporarily crushed out. 
The press of the country is pitiful in its 
dearth of intelligent comment on the 
good issues of the war; a blight seems 
to have fallen on independent thought 
and candid understanding.” Mr. Creel 
denied that this was so and defended 
the censorship as a military necessity. 


A SURVEY OF SOUTHERN 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


HE Southern Sociological Congress 
which met recently at Birmingham, 
Ala., had the most largely attended an- 
nual session in its history. ‘The pro- 
gram fitted into the needs of the time 
and was in name and in fact a Win-the- 


A NEGRO MEMORIAL ON THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


NFLUENTIAL Negroes from every part of the United States have signed 
the following memorial to the President, Cabinet, Congress and governors of 
the states: 


During the last three decades nearly 3,000 American colored men, women and 
children have suffered butchery and death in almost every conceivable form at the 
hands of the lynchers of America. Last year alone the number thus murdered was 
222, The reported causes for such appalling brutality run the gamut from alleged 
violation of the honor of white women to disputing the word of white men. The 
fact, however, that only about 5 per cent of these murders are reputed to have been 
mflicted upon accused violators of womanhood argues almost conclusively that the 
desire to protect womanhood is almost negligible among the so-called causes of 
lynchings. 

We accordingly regard lynching as worse than Prussiansm, which we are at 
war to destroy. Lynching is not a cure for crime, either imaginary or real. It 
decreases faith in the boasted justice of our so-called democratic institutions. It 
widens the frightful chasm of unfriendly and suspicious feeling between the races 
and positively foments the spirit of antipathy and resentment. We are accused of 
concealing criminals. Who has concealed the many criminals that have mercilessly 
murdered these 3,000 defenseless men, women and children of our race? That these 
murderers frequently ply their trade in broad daylight and in plain view of the 
entire citizenry evewm does not facilitate their punishment or detection. Within 
less than one year one state alone has tortured and burned at the stake three colored 
men without even the semblance of a trial or an effort to apprehend and punish the 
murderers. 


We are the one group of American people, than whom there is none more 


loyal, which is marked out for discrimination, humiliation and abuse. In the great 
patriotic and humanitarian movements, in public carriers, in Federal service the 
treatment accorded us is humiliating, dehumanizing and reprehensible in the 
extreme. This persistent and unreasonable practice is but a thrust at the colored 
man’s self-respect, the object being not merely to separate the races, but to impress 
us with the idea of supposed natural inferiority. Such demoralizing discrimina- 
tion is not only a violation of the fundamental rights of citizens of the United} 
States, but the persistent segregation of any element of our country’s population 
into a separate and distinct group on the sole basis of color is creating a condition 
under which this nation cannot long endure. 

When we reflect upon these brutalities and indignities we remember they are 
due to the fact that m almost every southern state we have systematically, by law 
or chicanery, been deprived of the right of that very manhood suffrage which 
genuine democracy would guarantee to every citizen in the Republic. This propa- 
ganda of filching from colored Americans the ballot is but a supreme effort to 
reenslave us and to force our assent to, and our impotence against, any legislation 
of our opponents. To his policy the black man does not, cannot and will not agree. 
Of it, our intolerance is cumulative. Against it, we shall exert our righteous efforts 
until not only every eligible black man but every eligible black woman shall be 
wielding the ballot proudly in defense of our liberties and our homes. 

We are appealing to you neither as vassals nor as inferiors. Bull Run and 
Appomattox fixed our status in this nation. We are free men. We are sovereign 
American citizens—freemen who purchased with our own blood on every battle- 
field from Bunker Hill to Carrizal full rights and immunities such as are freely 


granted to others but systematically refused us. 


War Campaign,” writes one of those 
who attended to the Survey. ‘The 
most significant event,” writes another, 
““vas the holding of a section on race 
relations,” while a third thinks “the dis- 
cussions centering on the problems of 
public health and public morals: were 
among the most interesting ones.” 
Conservation of health, food and 
labor were among the keynotes. “The 
consciousness of the war was in the back- 
ground of every meeting, and every 
speaker spoke with peculiar earnestness 
because of the pressure of war needs.” 
It may have been under the influence 
of this grave common concern that the 
white and colored leaders of the South 
discussed with even more than usual 
frankness and sympathy their common 
problems; but as the addresses on labor 
clearly showed, the growing desire for a 
better understanding, on the part of the 
whites, is not entirely without relation 
to the northward migration of the 
Negro. This desire is met, on the part 
of the Negro, with a genuine wish to re- 


main in the South if not only the condi- 
tions of labor but more especially the 
treatment received from representatives 
of the law is made juster and affords 
better protection of life and property. 

“Many Negroes have told me,” said 
Maj. Robert R. Morton, of Tuskegee, 
“that they would much rather live in the 
South than in the North, provided they 
could get from one-half to two-thirds 
the wages in the South which they re- 
ceive in the North and be assured of ade- 
quate educational facilities and fair, just 
treatment.” Emphasis on the necessity 
for more education was laid by both 
white and colored speakers. One whole 
session was given over to the subject of 
sex education; and one well-known 
social worker said this session alone 
had justified the holding of the con- 
gress. 

The congress took a step forward in 
its vote to strengthen the state organiza- 
tions of social workers by offering to 
combine in a large membership cam- 
paign in each state. To this effect a 
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resolution was adopted recommending 
that the congress cooperate in the thor- 
ough organization and establishment of 
state conferences of social workers in 
such states as have no organization and 
that it cooperate with the states already 
organized in strengthening their present 
organization. 

Rev. Dr. Theodore Du Bose Bratton, 
of Jackson, Miss., bishop of Mississippi 
since 1903, was elected president of the 
congress, and the officers elected repre- 
sent the progressive social-service ideas 
for the development of which the con- 
gress stands. 


THE SUBSIDY SYSTEM IN A 
SMALL TOWN 


AST fall Lexington, Ky., appropri- 
ated money for a survey of the agen- 
cies receiving subsidies from the city. 
The report of this study, just printed, 
indicates some of the evils resulting from 
that system. The study was undertaken 
apparently not so much because the need 
for a social program was realized, as be- 
cause the steady growth in the amount of 
money spent in this way, $40,000 in 
1917, alarmed the city government. 
The American Association for Organiz- 
ing Charity made the investigation, 
Margaret F. Byington doing the field 
work and writing the report. 

Lexington, which has a population of 
40,000 and a commission form of gov- 
ernment, is the center of the beautiful 
and fertile Blue Grass region. The city 
calls itself the Athens of the West, part- 
ly because the first college west of the 
Alleghanies was started there, as was 
also the state university. “Twelve per 
cent of its adults, however, are illiterate; 
both its general death rate and tubercu- 
losis death rate are twice those of the 
country as a whole and are increasing, 
whereas those for the entire country are 
decreasing. 

To meet such conditions as these the 
city has developed neither socialized city 
departments nor effective privately sup- 
ported and directed agencies. A sub- 
sidy is given to almost any agency ask- 
ing for it, if it has well-known citizens 
on its board. At present those receiv- 
ing subsidies include three institutions 
for dependent children, an old ladies’ 
home, the House of Mercy for delin- 
quent girls, an industrial school main- 
taining Saturday classes in sewing, cook- 
ing, chair-caning and the like, a city 
missionary society, the Associated Chari- 
ties and the Public Health Nursing As- 
sociation. When the city voted an ap- 
propriation to the Salvation Army, one 
citizen brought an injunction suit to 
prevent the use of municipal funds for 
religious work. The case was lost, ap- 
pealed, and never tried, but the appro- 
priation has not been made. 

Of the subsidized agencies, only two, 
the Public Health Nursing Association 
and the Associated Charities, have 
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trained workers, 
handicapped by inadequate funds. ‘The 
situation is complicated by the fact that 
the county as well as the city makes 
subsidies to these same societies. Ken- 
tucky has no settlement law, so that 
there is no line of division between the 
social responsibilities of the city and 
county. 

The division of responsibility among 
agencies works badly. Many of them 
do what they can on the city and county 
appropriations and make no genuine ef- 
fort to raise additional money to enable 
them to do a good job. For instance, 
the fact that the children in the insti- 
tutions were receiving an inadequate 
amount of food was excused recently on 
the ground that this was the best that 
could be done on city appropriations. 
The representative of one institution as- 
sured Miss Byington that some members 
of the board had actually been com- 
pelled to make personal contributions to 
the work to supplement the appropria- 
tions! The city government, on the 
other hand, has no control over the ad- 
mission of children or the direction of 
the work. A further disadvantage is 
that since so little money is raised pri- 
vately, few of the citizens are aware 
of the seriousness of the social problems 
of the city. 

Perhaps the most serious disadvantage 
is that the city delegating its responsi- 
bility for the welfare of its poorer citi- 
zens to other agencies, never has to face 
the results of its own program. Instead 
of socializing its health department, for 
instance, it makes an inadequate appro- 
priation to the Public Health Nursing 
Association, which is doing the best it 
can in face of an overwhelming problem. 
In the winter it had 500 active cases of 
tuberculosis under care, yet there is no 
accurate registration of these cases, nor 
any program of education and preven- 
tion. 

The Board of Health is taking only 
half-hearted action in regard to the 
housing needs also. 

The chief purpose of the report was 
not to stress the failings of individual 
institutions, but to recommend a total 
change in policy looking to the ultimate 
elimination of the subsidy system. ‘The 
program outlined recommends the ap- 
pointment of an unpaid charities com- 
mittee corresponding in influence to the 
Board of Health. This committee 
would then advise the commission in re- 
gard to appropriations to charitable 
agencies. It is recommended further 
that where possible money to private 
agencies be in the form of payment for 
service rendered (as, for instance, per 
capita payments for children in institu- 
tions and for city patients in hospitals). 
Other recommendations are made. 

The printing of the report has been 
followed by lively protests from individ- 
ual agencies. A letter written by one 
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of the city physicians to the local papers 
in protest against the recommendation 
that the services of these physicians be 
dispensed with was printed with the 
spelling and punctuation intact and was 
perhaps the best advertisement that the 
report had: 


She [Miss Byington] also tells about in 
Instance in which she was in the city Phy- 
sicians office Some one of the Doctors call 
for the Record nellie somebody. she wanted 
some more of that good salve in that itself 
speaks well for the treatment they are get- 
ting. for if it had not been beneficial nellie 
would not have called for more salve. 


It now seems unlikely that any imme- 
diate action will be taken on the ques- 
tions raised. In spite of the fact that 
the survey was made by order of the 
commission, no interest was shown at 
the time in the facts or. conclusions ar- 
rived at. Meanwhile, the report will 
probably have some value in helping to 
create a slowly growing sense of the se- 
riousness of the real problems and the 
need of more intelligent social activities. 


TO AID AND COOPERATE 
WITH RUSSIA 


N May 2 the American League to 

Aid and Cooperate with Russia 
was formed in Senator Owen’s room 
in the Capitol at Washington. Resolu- 
tions were adopted expressing confidence 
in the Russian people and pledging “en- 
ergy and full force toward effectively 
safeguarding our common liberty and to- 
ward throwing off the yoke of auto- 
cratic power, to the end that the world 
may enjoy a lasting peace and fair deal- 
ing between all nations.” 

The stimulus to the formation of this 
league was given by President Wilson’s 
latest address to Congress, in which the 
President described the treatment ac- 
corded Russia by her sister nations in 
the present period of doubt and anxiety 
as the “acid test of their good will, of 
their comprehension of her needs as dis- 
tinguished from their own interests, and 
of their intelligent and unselfish sym- 
pathy.” 

The make-up of the executive com- 
mittee of the league can hardly leave the 
most skeptical in doubt as to either its 
sincerity or its representative character. 
Senators Borah, Owen and Calder, 
Charles A. Coffin, Representative Henry 
D. Flood, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, Thomas Nel- 
son Perkins, who was with Colonel 
House in France, and other more or less 
official personages will work with Sam- 
uel Gompers and James Duncan, of the 
American Federation of Labor; Fred- 
eric C. Howe, Prof. V. G. Simkhovitch, 
John Dewey, Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
of Chicago; Col. William B. Thomp- 
son, author of a_ widely 
ries of articles on Russia in the New 
York Evening Post; Lincoln Steffens, 
Oscar S. Straus and a number of others 


read se-_ 


known for their sympathy with demo- 
cratic principles. 

The immediate program includes the 
explanation to the American people of 
the present situation in Russia and co- 
operation with various Russian and 
other foreign-born groups in this coun- 
try in explaining American purposes and 
war aims in Russia. In this latter ac- 
tivity, George Creel, chairman of the 
Committee on Public Information, will 
participate. Americans with business 
interests or personal relations in Russia 
will be asked to help spread an atmos- 
phere of good will and to counteract 
‘German propaganda. 


GUIDANCE FOR WAR-TIME 
VOLUNTEERS 


MONG the readjustments that 
the war has required of social 
agencies, the matter of the volunteer 
worker has loomed rather large for two 
reasons. On the one hand, volunteers 
were needed more than ever, while on 
the other the supply was depleted by 
calls to many other kinds of service. 
In this tangle, Philadelphia has put for- 
ward a special effort to solve some of 
the old and new difficulties of volunteer 
service in an orderly way. ‘This has 
proved a real advance over the grab-bag 
methods of former days. 

The Council of National Defense is 
represented in Pennsylvania by a state 
Committee of Public Safety, which has 
a sub-committee on civilian relief, This 
in turn has a district committee for 
Philadelphia, and this in its turn has a 
number of sub-committees on health, 
child welfare, and the like. Among 
these last sub-committees is one on the 
enlistment and placement of volunteers. 
This, with its semi-official genealogy, 
set about the work indicated by its title 
several months ago. The committee was 
‘composed very largely of the executives 
-of well-established social agencies and 
some of the teachers in the nearby col- 
leges. Its detailed work was placed in 
the hands of a trained social worker of 
several years’ experience. 

The first step was to obtain an esti- 
mate of the number of volunteers that 
the agencies wanted. To date, sixty- 
eight agencies have asked for about 450 
volunteers. Requests have specified the 
nature of the work, the time for which 
the volunteers were wanted and essen- 
tial qualifications as to age, training and 
experience. 

Just as this committee was getting 
well under way, the fact was learned 
that some of the special war-work agen- 
cies were enlisting volunteers for social 
as well as war work. An agreement 
was made that all persons wishing to 
do special war-work should be sent to 
the women’s committee of the Council 
of National Defense, that the National 
League for Women’s Service should get 
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TIRED OF GIVING? YOU DON’T KNOW 
WHAT IT IS TO BE TIRED 


those who wanted technical and indus- 
trial training while all the volunteers 
for social work in the technical sense 
should be referred by everyone to the 
committee on the enlistment and place- 
ment of volunteers. 

With these administrative and diplo- 
matic knots untied, the committee re- 
sumed its main job. This had two 
phases, first, to obtain the volunteers 
who seemed likely to be drawn into war 
service and, second, to guide them 
aright. As a beginning on the first 
phase, a hundred persons known to the 
committee as good timber were ap- 
proached, enlisted and many of them 
placed. They suggested other people 
whom they knew to be qualified and 
interested. 

Next, a brief pamphlet outlining the 
possibilities of volunteer work was pre- 
pared and widely distributed in the 
leading clubs, hotels, libraries, schools, 
colleges, office buildings, department 
stores, railroad stations, and popular 
places of meeting. The membership of 
the College and Civic Clubs were circu- 
larized, short talks were given in schools, 
colleges, civic conferences, and women’s 
clubs by Susan M. Kingsbury, of Bryn 
Mawr, and by the registrar, Evalyn T. 
Cavin. As the work came to be better 
known, the project has been given con- 
siderable newspaper space. 

It is on the vocational guidance side 
that the committee has done its most 
effective and original work. Formerly 
the volunteer chose her service from her 
own limited knowledge of the field ; now 
each volunteer has to pass through a 
sort of appraisal by the registrar, who 
puts before her the many opportunities 
open in social service. Between them, 
the registrar and the volunteer, they are 
able to pick out the kind of work at 
which she is most likely to succeed. In 
this way, newcomers are given a good 
idea of the extent of social work and 
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are made to feel that if the first venture 
does not turn out entirely satisfactory, 
there are a host of other opportunities 
waiting for which she might prove to be 
better fitted. 

It is impressed upon the volunteer 
that her training will require valuable 
time from the agency and that she ought 
not to undertake such work unless her 
intentions are serious enough to justify 
the expenditure. The committee has, 
from time to time, asked for reports 
from the agencies as to the results with 
the volunteers sent by it. The replies 
have been more than encouraging. 

This seems to be another of those ex- 
periments that the war has forced upon 
social work and that has proved success- 
ful enough to warrant the belief that 
the new adaptation has more than war- 
time value. 


ORGANIZING THE SURGE OF 
YOUTH 


HE surge and the interests of 

youth were more or less eloquently 
voiced at a conference in New York city 
last week, called by a recently formed 
organization taking the name of the 
Young Democracy. All of the young 
men and women of America under 
forty years of age were invited to at- 
tend. The manifesto included these 
sentences : 


Young people constitute the most exploited 
and least consulted portion of our popula- 
tion. They have been expected to 
throw their lives and_ their energy 
into the balance without question. Outgoing 
generations—old men—have always used and 
directed this energy. . . . It is the old who! 
promote wars and who capitalize industrial 
oppression. It is the young who fight the 
wars and whose lives are warped and 
twisted in the factories. We do not mean 
to say that this is deliberate, that it is be- 
cause of any undue malevolence on the part 
of the old. It is an accident of our economic 
organization. Our future is in the hands of 
men whose business is to cripple it. Despite 
the fact that they may be individually both 
forward looking and sincere, we cannot af- 
ford to trust them. Where they are not 
swayed by their interests, tradition—that 
great autocracy of the ancient—is almost 
their sole guide. And tradition has not seen 
our world, our problems. Even in the so- 
called radical movements it is the young who 
supply most of the vigor and enthusiasm, 
qualities which are too often carefully mis- 
directed by the learned patriarchs who are 
known as “leaders.” 


The conference was called to give ex- 
pression and form to the aspirations and 
spirit of revolt by youth that, as is well 


known, have helped to produce more 


than one revolution in the world’s his- 
tory and that are constantly playing an 
unorganized part in political, industrial 
and economic change. ‘The program in- 
cluded addresses on universal military 
service, against which the conference re- 
corded its opposition; on labor standards 
and what the young can do to pass con- 
structive labor legislation; on ideals in 
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education; on the young woman’s part 
in these movements; on the colored race 
and on “‘the spirit of youth.” 

A permanent’ organization was 
formed, with headquarters at 32 Union 
Square, New York city. The executive 
committee of eleven members includes: 
Fannie M. Witherspoon, Mississippi; 
Donald Winston, New York city; Anne 
Walton, Philadelphia; Lella Faye Secor, 
New York city; David J. Robbins, 
Stamford, Conn.; Harold C. Keyes, 
New York city; Harold Evans, Phila- 
delphia; Robert W. Dunn, New Haven, 
Conn.; H. W. L. Dana, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Dr. Henry C. Cadbury, Haver- 


Tue PorisH PEASANT IN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. Volumes I and II. 


By William Thomas and Florian Zna- 
niecki. University of Chicago Press. 589 
and 526 pp. Price $5.50; by mail of the 
SurRVEY $5.90. 


The fruits of Professor Thomas’s study of 
the Polish peasant, a study carried on in 
Poland and in America for many years, have 
been long awaited. They are now partially 
available in this curious and very valuable 
magnum opus. 

The subject of the two volumes now in 
print is the peasant family and community, 
and especially the ways in which these are 
affected by the rising industrial system at 
home and by emigration, whether for oc- 
casional work to Germany, or to America. 
For the third volume-is promised the au- 
tobiography of an immigrant, illustrating 
the effect of the rapid transition from one 
social system to another in “disorganizing” 
the individual. The fourth volume is to 
deal with social and political conditions in 
Poland. The fifth may be the one of most 
direct interest to Americans, as it is to be a 
study both of the disorganization of Polish 
immigrants in America resulting from “a too 
rapid and inadequately mediated individuali- 
zation,” and the beginnings of their reor- 
ganization. 

In the two volumes before us, we have 
not a historical or descriptive account of 
concrete conditions but an analytical con- 
sideration of states of mind, “attitudes,” 
richly documented with illustrated material in 
the shape of letters to and from Poles in 
America. Of over 1,100 pages all but 300 
are given to these letters with introductory 
comments and brief interpreted foot notes, 
often very meaty. 

The publication of these real letters is a 
kind of spiritual vivisection in the name of 
science. Scientific and social interest they 


possess in a high degree, but how far this ® 


justifies the method as a method may perhaps 
be better judged when some of its indirect 
results are known. 

The book opens with a “methodological 
note” or nearly 100 pages, which in general 
will be of more use to the theoretical than 
to the practical sociologist. The 200-page 
Introduction which follows is the substance 
of the whole, the rest of the two volumes 
being made up of the 764 letters which il- 
lustrate the generalizations of the Introduc- 
tion. The subjects taken up are: the peas- 
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ford, Pa., and Devere Allen, Oberlin, 
Ohio. Mr. Keyes, of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen, will serve as or- 
ganizing secretary and treasurer, and 
Mr. Allen as executive secretary. 
Instructions to the executive commit- 
tee called for the appointment by local 
groups in each state of a state legislative 
agent, whose duty it shall be to keep 
local groups and national headquarters 
informed on pending or proposed bills 
vitally affecting young people in gen- 
eral. Within a short time, it was an- 
nounced, a “thorough-going manifesto 
will be issued, setting forth the hopes 
and purposes of the Young Democracy.” 


ant family, marriage, the class system in 
Polish society, social environment, economic 
life, religious and magical attitudes, theo- 
retic and esthetic interests. 

The thread which unifies the whole is the 
study of the changes by which the psy- 
chology of family solidarity develops into 
the psychology of individualization with all 
that this means in different cases. Some of 
the letters show, as the most striking aspect 
of the process, a growing moral atomism, a 
hideous loss of significance in life; others 
reveal it as the growth of a new degree of 
self-consciousness, wider interests, more pur- 
posive moral choice and more personal and 
articulate affections. 

Some of the most acute and interesting 
discussion is that relating to property and to 
the attitude toward earning money, borrow- 
ing and lending, and saving. To the peas- 
ant, economic values are not all alike in 
kind; they do not differ only in amount. 
They differ qualitatively and in kind, as the 
value of a wedding ring differs from the 
value in money. Land especially has a 
character all its own as the basis of family 
life and measure of the social standing of 
the family through generations. The fact 
that money invested in land may bring a 
return less than might be got from some 
other investment is an irrelevant considera- 
tion. The question is not only one of se- 
curity but above all of family status and 
prestige. ; 

In this concern for what Mr. Veblen calls 
“invidious distinction” may be found a prime 
key to the situation in its varying phases. 
The letters are a constant self. revelation il- 
lustrating the power of this motive. 

The controlling force of family and vil- 
lage public opinion follows the wanderer to 
summer work in Prussia or to the barracks 
where the period of army service is lived 
through, or, more or less fully, to distant 
America whence his conduct is reported 
home by friendly or unfriendly gossip in 
letters or from returning acquaintances. 
Many letters show how sharp is the sting 
of blame or contempt actual or imagined 
among the home group. ‘They show, too, 
the immense gratification of being able to 
prove, often through display of real generos- 
ity, the fact of success in the new world. 

The most dangerous moment is when 
either because the old life becomes shadowy 
and remote or because its standards are felt 
to be outgrown, this regard for what the 
home group think passes away before any 
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relation with the new social environment 
has been established to take its place. The 
break between those in America and those 
left behind, or between parents and chil- 
dren in the immigrant home is but a phase 
of this situation, and is variously, often 
tragically, illustrated in these letters. 

In regard to this and other aspects of 
the problems of misadjustments among new- 
comers the lack, on the part of well in- 
tentioned Americans, of any sort of realiz- 
ing ideas of what is in the mind of the party 
of the other part is the source of much fail- 
ure to do good or even not to do harm. 
For this reason this book has a unique 
claim upon the time of the ever over-busy 
teacher, judge, court officer, employer, and 
every sort of social worker. 

If the two stout volumes with the thought 
of more to follow suggest dismay, let the 
Introduction at least, or even the first part 
only of the Introduction, be read and di- 
gested and the letters sampled. 

EMILY GREENE BALCH. 

[Note—I have noted the following ref- 
erences, embodied in footnotes and_ else- 
where where they might be overlooked by 
the busy reader, which might be of special 
interest: Relating to philanthropy and social 
work: Vol. II, 44 (note), 331 (note); Vol. 
I, 48-50, 66, 291-3. Relating to work and 
pay: I, 46, 508 (note). Effect of America 
on children: Raczkowski letters II, 184-5, 
219-220, 222, 231, 237, 404. Letters after 
outbreak of war: II, 430, 324, 532, 402. Mis- 
cellaneous I, 48-50, 50-51, 58, 68, 73, 75, 78- 
86. If only a few letters are read the fol- 
lowing might be found specially interesting: 
Wroblewski series (I, 325 et seg.), Osinski 
(I, 395 et seg.), Borkowski (II, 343 ef seg.), 
Jablkowski (I, 406 ef seqg.), Krupa (II, 483 
et seq.), Piotrowski (II, 503 et seq.).] 


THE PrussIAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By Thomas Alexander. Macmillan Co. 
571 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $2.65. 


This is the first comprehensive descrip- 
tion in English of the German Volksschule. 
It throws a flood of light on the social and 
political situation in Germany. It makes 
clear the fact that the common school is a 
device adopted by the military aristocracy 
of that country to train the vast majority of 
the: people—90 per cent of the total popu- 
lation—for a low station in life where they 
must and do accept with complaisance the 
domination of the upper class. 

American readers have long been familiar 
through complete reports with the higher 
schools of Germany. Indeed, in recent 
decades there has been a great deal of bor- 
rowing in the United States from the meth- 
ods of the Gymnasium and of the German 
university. The school that gives training 
to the common people has been overlooked 
as of little interest to outsiders. It is a 
school lacking in most of the features which 
have made the higher schools known to 
the world. 

Professor Alexander spent a year and a 
half preceding the war in the Volksschule 
and brought back stenographic reports of 
recitations as well as a complete body of 
official and historical documents dealing 
with the organization of this school and of 
its courses of study. He has given a de- 
tailed and thoroughly objective account of 
what he saw and found, limiting his com- 
ments and interpretations to a very few 
passages and a final chapter. 

Some readers may object that he has given 
too much detail and too little interpretation. 
The careful student who uses the book as a 
text, and the general reader who prefers 
to form his own opinion will welcome the 
details, and will find in the full statements. 
evidences which are required as a basis for- 
a critical judgment. 
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Especially interesting are the chapters on 
religious instruction and instruction in his- 
tory. Through these two subjects, on which 
great emphasis is laid, the Volksschule 
teaches a narrow type of nationalism which 
goes far to explain why the common people 


_of Germany are lacking in initiative and 


indépendence. Full reports of recitations in 
these subjects make a clear case for these 
statements. 

The method of instruction in the Volks- 
schule is very different from that followed 
in American schools. The teachers give in- 
struction in oral lectures even to little chil- 
dren. There is very limited use of text 
books. The children do not learn how to 
look up matters independently; they are 
held at all times subject to the control of 
teachers who give such material as they 
deem it wise for the pupils to have. 

The training of teachers is better organ- 
ized than in the United States, and the com- 
pensation and pensions of teachers are at a 
level which leads the author to commend 
the example of Germany in this respect to 
American communities. 

The book is especially significant to 
American readers, because it shows that 
universal education may exist without pro- 
moting democracy. In this country we have 
fallen into the habit of thinking that any 
school will serve to make better citizens. 
The Germans have a universal education, 
but they do not have any tendency toward 
the kind of citizenship which we aim to 
cultivate in this country. As our author 
puts the matter in his preface: . 

“We believe, however, that a careful 
study of the Prussian school system will con- 
vince any unbiased reader that the Prus- 
sian citizen cannot be free to do and act 
for himself; that the Prussian is to a large 
measure enslaved through the medium of 
his school; that his learning instead of mak- 
ing him his own master, forges the chain 
by which he is held in servitude; that the 
whole scheme of Prussian elementary edu- 
cation is shaped with the express purpose of 
making ninety-five per cent out of every 
hundred citizens subservient to the ruling 
house and to the state.” 

‘The book teaches another lesson impor- 
tant to the American reader, but not ex- 
plicitly brought out in the book itself. We 
must be slow in the future to borrow Ger- 
man educational institutions. Just before 
the war there were those who tried to in- 
duce us to borrow the German system of 
trade training. These people were igno- 
rant of the full implications of their recom- 
mendation. 

Furthermore, we are suffering in our 
American elementary schools today from 
the fact that in the period from 1840 to 1850 
American educational leaders imitated too 
liberally the narrow, undemocratic Prussian 
Volksschule, and thereby gave us an un- 
American and impractical institution in our 
eight-year, rudimentary, elementary school. 

The present book should serve the im- 
portant purpose of making Americans aware 
of the blighting influence of a narrow 
school designed to keep the lower classes in 
humble subservience. CHARLES H. JupDD. 


VocaTIONAL GuIDANCE MovEMENT 

By John M. Brewer. Macmillan Co. 

333 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 

vey $1.37. ; 

While this book is the most comprehen- 
sive discussion of the subject of vocational 
guidance yet published, “the reader,” as 
the author remarks, “must not expect a book 
on this subject to offer anything like a com- 
plete program or solution of the problem.” 
Adequate guidance in the full selection and 
development of a life work includes, “(1) 
Laying a broad foundation of useful ex~- 
perience; (2) Studying occupational oppor- 
tunities; (3) Choosing an occupation; (4) 
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Preparing for an occupation; (5) Entering 
upon work; (6) Securing promotions and 
making readjustments.” 

The breadth and complexity of the prob- 
lem of vocational guidance are thus ade- 
quately appreciated. The history of the 
movement and its development to the present 
time are clearly and discriminately pre- 
sented, the vital relationship between voca- 
tional guidance and educational guidance is 
shown, and the fallacies of partial or short- 
sighted or doctrinaire scheme, treated un- 
der the term “pseudo-guidance” are clearly 
revealed by their subjection to scientific 
analysis. ; 

As the author interprets the qualifications, 
responsibilities, opportunities, and duties of 
the vocational counselor, the novice aspiring 
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We are showing this season a very 
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to this work will certainly take stock of him- 
self with much humility as he reads the 
chapter on the counselor and his work if 
he has any appreciative sense of the genuine 
character of the problem. 

The problem of employment with its hith- 
erto unscientific, chaotic, and wasteful 
methods, the conditions surrounding the 
young worker in various fields, the oppor- 
tunities for promotion or the limitations upon 
advancement, the possibilities and methods 
for changing from one field to another, and 
the means for growth into increasing efh- 
ciency in a chosen field receive such consid- 
eration as is possible as a result of the 
information and experience so far attained 
by the investigations, experiments, and ob- 
servations of recent years. The changes 
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TRAINING FOR 


SOCIAL WORK 


PECIALIZED study and research combined with practical experi- 

ence in social work and welfare activities in Cleveland is now being 

offered in a graduate school. Qualified candidates receive the degree 
of Master of Science in Social Administration. 


All the courses given are distinctly professional in character and have 
a practical outlook. Students are given responsible and:remunerative 
field work, under close supervision of members of the faculty who have 
had practical experience. This work is definitely educational in its value. 


F O Reeve re bars 


Social Treatment of ¢ Needy 


Service Work in’ Stores and 


Families. Factories. 
Coordination of Community Executive Positions in Social 
Activities. Agencies. 


Child Welfare 


JAMES F. JACKSON, Director 


Division of Family Welfare and Social Service 


Western Reserve University 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NOTE: There is an increasingly great demand for those trained in practical social work. The 


supply is not at all adequate at present. 


Other Divisions of this School are: Municipal Administration and Public Service, Course for 


Public Health Nurses. 


For General Information, Address Professor J. E. CUTLER, Dean 
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stoutly bound in red cloth with leather cor- 
ners, $2.50; subscribers’ copies bound at 
$1.50; carriage extra. 
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112 East 19 Street, New York 
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recorded toward more rational treatment 
and control of the problems of employment 
and promotion are hopeful with possibilities 
for some aspects of vocational guidance. 

The author utilizes all of the significant 
contributions to his subject, analyzing and 
evaluating with a purpose single to accurate 
and unprejudiced appraisement. He avoids 
the extravagance of too great enthusiasm but 
ably advocates all measures tested to the 
point of demonstrated validity. In his con- 
structive program he makes the school the 
central agency through the utilization of its 
possible factors, but provides for the cooper- 
ative aid of many other agencies extending 
into employment and desirable adjustment 
after employment. 

Practically every social and civic agency 
is shown to have some responsibility in 
contributing to the highest vocational eff- 
ciency of the world’s workers, whatever the 
calling “Some appropriate next steps” 
which may readily be taken with the knowl- 
edge and resources already available con- 
stitutes the concluding section in his con- 
structive program. 

Dr. Brewer, now head of the department 
of psychology and education of the Los 
Angeles State Normal School, was formerly 
instructor in education in Harvard Univer- 
sity, and for several years he was associated 
with the work of the Boston Vocation 
Bureau. In this work he profited by the 
wide experience of Meyer Bloomfield, then 
director of the Boston bureau. By both 
training and experience he is well equipped 
for an exposition and evaluation of the va- 
rious elements in the vocational guidance 
movement. 

An appendix includes a glossary of terms 
which will be of value to readers to whom 
the field is new; a well selected bibliogra- 
phy; and a thought-stimulating series of 
questions on each of the chapters of the 
text. An index of both authors and topics 
adds to the usefulness of the volume. 

The book is well organized and easily 
readable. It should be found very accept- 
able in providing a general view and an 
intelligent perspective of the numerous prob- 
lems, achievements, and more immediate pos- 
sibilities of vocational guidance for students, 
teachers, social workers, and laymen. Its 
constructive program, providing suggestions 
for appropriate “next steps,” should enable 
any community or agency to make immediate 
participation in forwarding the movement. 

FREDERICK G. BONSER. 


MEN IN War 
By Andress Latzko. Bone & Liveright. 
264 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $1.60. 


Six items in the catalog of Hell make up 
Men in War, the work of an officer in the 
Austrian army. They include madness and 
mutilation and hate; terror and anger; vile 
pride and the fury of helplessness. They 
are horribly ugly and bitter. The book hits 
so hard that one is grateful for the accident 
of an overblown style which gives the only 
relief. Something had to be false in this 
book, which is so fatally true. 

“Did it surprise you to find out that war 
is horrible?” asks one of the characters. For 
a country that has not seen, and in spite of 
flooding publicity will probably never learn, 
how horrible war is, this book ought to be 
a salutary surprise. It is almost childishly 
elementary. One reads a discussion in a 
hospital of what is the most terrible thing in 
the war, and the answer is not the physical 
ghastliness, the brutality, or the meaning- 
lessness of the struggle to those who fight 
without knowing why; the answer given is 
that men were allowed to go, allowed by 
their world, by their wives and sweethearts, 
without protest. (It was hardly a demo- 
cratic war for Austria.) But after that the 
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book travels into the physical and remains 
there. 

Baptism by Fire is the story of a com- 
pany’s first coming into the trenches. The 
captain, eaten by remorse, hardly dares give 
the order to enter the communication trench, 
and his lieutenant, eager for blood, drives 
him on. The Victor is a sketch of a com- 
manding general, who directs the battle from 
his castle miles behind the lines. My Comrades 
is a study in bestial ugliness, terror and mad- 
ness; A Hero’s Death is another; Home 
Again is the story of a disfigured hero who 
returns to find his fiancee the mistress of 
the local squire. 

After such books as Over the Top and 
Back from Hell with a Smile and attempts 
to persuade us of the goodness of war, this 
book is infinitely good: The author has come 
back with a curse. It is, regrettably, a curse 
against the cruelties and the accidents of rank 
and the inequalities of sacrifice—one would 
almost suppose that the author would ap- 
prove of a war in which these things did 
not occur. But behind it is the full-mouthed 
curse against war which gives the book its 
strength. No man in these trenches felt that 
he was fighting against war; they all were 
fighting wire and flame and shell; they hated 
war because it hurt. And it is as well that 
that side of war-hating should come to a shel- 


»tered people who may forget, as others have 


forgotten, that war is not “the. lordliest life” 
and that we are in it, even with all its 
sickening degradations, to end it. 

Men in War is a disquieting book that 
brings bad dreams. It is unrelieved, it is 
fragmentary, but it tears the heart. And we 
would be forever cowards and slaves if we 
dared not face its miseries. We are not 
likely to be fortified by the book; but it will 
help us to understand what and why we are 
called by destiny to fight. 

GILBERT SELDES. 


SPEECH DEFECTS IN CHILDREN AND How TO 

Treat THEM 

By Walter Babcock Swift. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 128 pp. Price $.75; by mail 

of the Survey $.81. 

This book may be understood by con- 
sideration of it in connection with the mat- 
ters to which it relates. (1) There are ap- 
proximately 140,000 stammerers and 320- 
000 lispers in the public schools, according 
to Wallin’s conservative figures extended. 
(2) The stammerers, and possibly the lisp- 
ers, infect the other children, and the edu- 
cational progress of all so affected is re- 
tarded. (3) The oral recitations exacted of 
the stammerers make them worse. (4) 
Germany has adopted corrective treatments 
for defects in the public schools. (5) The 
German treatments are reported by those 
financially interested to be successful. (6) 
These treatments are known to be ineffec- 
tive for stammering, except temporarily, 
and Dr. Liebmann has shown the breathing 
and articulatory exercises used to be inju- 
rious. 

Two courses are suggested to the Ameri- 
can educators: (a) to imitate Germany; 
(b) to employ special teachers for the lisp- 
ers if they wish; to have the stammerers re- 
cite in concert or write, in order to avoid 
spreading the disorder to others, and to 
avoid intensifying it in the stammerers; 
and to defer the introduction of positive 
treatments until the charges of their injuri- 
ousness are disproved. 

The announced object of Dr. Swift’s book 
is to do something for the neglected stam- 
merers, and to save teachers the baffling 
task of trying to collect essential wisdom 
from scattered medical and _ pedagogical 
treatises. But a fountain can rise no higher 
than its source, which in this case is “visual 
center asthenia,’ in favor of which see 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Novem- 
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ber, 1915, and against which see the same 
periodical for April-May, 1917. It is not 
necessary to consider the pros and cons in 
face of the facts that it is one of that class 
of theories which attributes a physical de- 
fect to the stammerer, and that no theory in 
that class has ever been sustained, and prac- 
tically all have been disproved: witness the 
theories of psychosis, aphasia, “transient 
auditory amnesia,” and so on. 

It is one of the virtues of the book that 
a doubtful central theory is not too strongly 
supported. Without a strong central theory, 
and in an attempt to cover all speech dis- 
orders with a short treatise, each topic must 
necessarily be treated in a brief and gen- 
eral way. Indeed, the author says, “The 
idea that the whole science of phonetics, in- 
cluding, of course, methods of correcting 
defects, can be learned exclusively from 
books, is so common a misconception that I 
have thought it worth while to attack it di- 
rectly and vigorously.” 

Turned then from the supposed object of 
the book we look for the real object, and 
careful reading warrants only one conclu- 
sion. It is to induce teachers to improve 
their positions by taking special courses in 
speech correction, and by practicing what 
they have learned on the speech defectives 
in the public schools. The author says, “All 
these things [numerous objections] are 
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avoided by the solution which I pro- 
pose. The ‘part time’ teacher continues her 
grade work and allows her speech pupils 
to remain in the grades. She meets them 
for a short time after school. This gives 
her variety of work in the place of monot- 
ony. The board loses no teacher and saves 
the expense of a high-salaried specialist by 
raising the ‘part-time’ teacher’s salary a lit- 
tle annually. Thus there are obvious ad- 
vantages to pupils, to teachers, and to school 
boards alike.” In short, the object is to 
induct positive treatments for speech dis- 
orders in the American public schools as 
they have been inducted in the German 
schools. 

Not so much for the reading matter, which 
is somewhat superficial, but for the standing 
of the author and his connections as indi- 
cated on the title page, the book will un- 
doubtedly exert a strong influence either one 
way or the other, for there seems to be no 
neutral ground. If the views advanced are 
right, then the ever hoped-for day of de- 
liverance of the speech defective is at hand. 
If the views are wrong—and if their present 
rapid rate of introduction continues—some 
of our cherished American institutions, such 
as the schools, the press, and medicine, will 
be deeply stained. 

ERNEST TOMPKINS. 
[Continued on page 172] 
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ship-building 
and the shipping trade have 
to be the foremost 
American industry. Not only 


does the prosperity of our 
foreign commerce depend on 
shipipng, but also the growth 
of our domestic commerce. 
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To be well-posted, nautical 
men, and alert business men, 
as well, must keep in touch 
with ship building, and ship- 
Ping news, and the progress 
of marine architecture, navi- 
gation questions, port devel- 
opment, and the improvement 
of inland waterways. 


The Nautical Gazette 
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SPECIAL SUMMER 


SESSIONS 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS,- HEALTH, PRISON REFORM, EDUCATION 


YOUR COUNTRY 
NEEDS YOU 


Learn How to Serve Through the 


RED CROSS HOME SERVICE 
INSTITUTES 


For the training of Executive Secretaries for 
Home Service with the families of soldiers and 
sailors. 
Summer Sessions in Atlanta. Boston. Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Columbus, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, 
Seattle and elsewhere. Six weeks’ course, full 
time. Three dollars registration fee. Red 
Cross Certificate. 
For fuller information, address, 
Mr. W. FRANK PERSONS, 
Drrector-GENERAL OF CIVILIAN RELIEF, 
AMERICAN Rep Cross, WaAsuHINGTON, D. C. 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
WORK, BOSTON, MASS. 


A DEPARTMENT OF SIMMONS COLLEGE. 


The first year program begins September 
18. A substantial preparation for the 
forms of social service now in special de- 
mand. Correlated courses on work with 
individuals and families and on neighbor- 
hood work. 


Well prepared students may specialize 
in medical social service, work with children 
and adolescents, organizing charity, or in 
neighborhood work through settlements. 


A Summer Course is offered for six 
weeks beginning June 25. An introduc- 
tion to social work. 


Address the Director, 18 Somerset Street, Boston. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR INTER- 
CHURCH WORKERS 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
June 26th to July 7th, 1918 


Courses in social service, publicity, community evangelism, missions, religtous 
education, church comity and the principles and methods of inter-church work. 
Faculty: Harry Wade Hicks, Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, Prof. Benjamin F. 
Winchester, Rev. Henry Atkinson, Rev. Horace S. Holton, Rev. Charles Stelzle, 


J. E. McAfee, Prof. Shailer Mathews, Rev. Roy B. Guild. 
= Recotat Speakers: Dr, Frank Mason North, Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin and Fred 
. Smith. 


Auspices: Commission on Inter-Church Federation of the Federal Council of 
the Churces of Christ jn America. Address Roy B. Guild, Executive Secretary, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City, for information and particulars. 


WORK AMONG YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


Women qualified to become club leaders, industrial 
secretaries, cafeteria directors, physical directors, re- 
ligious work directors, executive secretaries, etc., in a 
Christian movement with a social program are invited 
to correspond with the Secretarial Department, Na- 
tional Board of 


YounGc Women’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


SUMMER SESSION, 1918 
July 8th—August 17th 


The Summer Session of the University of Pittsburgh has been 
intensified and the faculty strengthened by experts from other insti- 
tutions. 

In addition to the usual academic courses, general courses are 
offered in Languages, Economics, Political and Social Science, Edu- 
cation, Household Arts, Music, Science, etc. 


Special features: 


1. War Courses in Social Semis 
The Red Cross Home Service Institute, with supervised 
field work in social ‘service. 
Pennsylvania Committee of Public Safety Course on 
Community Organization in War Time. This course 
emphasizes health and child welfare. 
A Special two weeks’ Institute on Immigration and 
Americanization (July 8th-20th)—Led by authorities 
of national reputation from New York and Chicago. 


11. Course in Patriotism Through Education 
Daily lectures by noted educators, under direction of 
National Security League. 


For special bulletins address the Registrar, University of Pittsburgh, 


Attend the Six Weeks Summer Session 
of 


New York Scuoo 


OF PHILANTHROPY 
July 8—August 16 


Courses, including required practical 
work, in Community Organization, Play, 
Case Work, Child Welfare, Industry, 
Public Service, Psycho-Pathology, Crime 
and Punishment, Excursions to Agencies 
concerned with War Activities. 


Write for information about the Summer School and the 
Institutes in Child Welfare and Correctional Problems 
to the SEcRETARY, 287 Fourth Avenue. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL 
OF CIVICS AND 
PHILANTHROPY 


1918 SUMMER SESSION 
June 19—July 26 


General Course for Social Workers 

Five Credit Courses: (1) Principles of Case Work; 
(2) Problems of Social Work in War Time; 
(3) The Law and the Courts in relation to 
Social Work; (4) The Organization and 
Conduct of a Statistical Inquiry; (5) Mod- 
ern Radicalism. 

Field Work with one of the Social Agencies in Chicago 


Visits of Inspection to the Important Institutions in or near Chicago, 


Special Course for Playground Workers. 
Folk Dancing, Gymnastics, Games, Story-telling and other technical 
classes held at Hull-House. 
Sixteenth Year Opens October 1, 1918 


For information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Til. 
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TRAINING CAMP FOR NURSES 
Classes 1909-1918 eligible 


At Vassar College, June 24 to September 13, 1918. 
Under the auspices of the American Red Cross and 
the -Council of National Defense. 

A three months intensive course in theory of nursing, 
preliminary to two years training in hospitals. Fee, 
marr board, room, living expenses and tuition 
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For college women only. 


Our country’s need 


Apply at once to Dean Hersert E. Miirs, Vassar COLLecsE, 
PoucHKeEsepsigz, N. Y. 


Summer Session, June 24—August 3, 1918 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


More than 100 courses by 40 specialists. Visiting professors 
include some of America’s foremost educators. 


Social aspects of government war program given special promi- 
nence. George E. Howard, ex-president American Sociological 
Society (Social Psychology); Richard Burton, of Minnesota 
(American Literature and the War); Emory S. Bogardus 
(Americanization) ; Ernest C. Moore (Educational Administra- 
tion); Dr. Louise Stanley (Household Problems and Dietetics) ; 
Rockwell D, Hunt (National Conservation) ; and many others. 
Unusual opportunity for teachers in unexcelled environment. 


For Bulletin with full announcements, address 
J. H. MONTGOMERY, Recisrrar, Los ANGELES, CaL. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Summer Session, 1918 
June 24—August 2 


. The Summer Session of the University of Minne- 
sota will be maintained as usual. 

Colleges offering instruction: Agriculture, Chemis- 
try, Dentistry, Education, Engineering, Graduate 
School, Medicine, Science, Literature and the Arts. 

Numerous undergraduate and graduate courses 
leading to bachelor’s and advanced degrees. 

SpecrAL FEATURE: THE SocrtaLt SERVICE 


PLATTSBURG 

Special training for social workers in war time by 
experts of national reputation. Courses on Child 
Welfare, Care of Dependents and Defectives, Hous- 
ing and Town Planning, Social Progress; special three 
weeks’ institutes on Case Work, Problems of the 
Family, and Thought Currents in Modern Social 
Work. The Director of the University’s Training 
Course for Social and Civic Work will conduct the 
Plattsburg and also the Red Cross Home Service In- 
stitute which it includes. 

Women students may engage rooms in Sanford 
Hall by making application before May Ist. 

For bulletins containing detailed information, address 


THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE SUMMER QUARTER OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the same basis 
as during the other quarters of the academic year 


The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools, and the pro- 
fessional schools provide courses in Arts, Literature, Science, Com- 
merce and Administration, Law, Medicine, Education, and Divinity. 
Instruction is given by regular members of the University staff, 
which is augmented in the summer by appointment of professors and 
instructors from other institutions. 


Special War Courses 
Military Science, Food Conservation, Spoken French, etc, 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1918: First term June 17-July 24; Sec- 
ond Term July 25-August 30. 


A detailed announcement will be sent upon application to the 
Dean of the Faculties, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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Twenty-five Years of Child 
Welfare Work in Canada 


, By Hastings H. Hart 


DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF CHILD-HELPING OF THE RUSSELL SAGE 
FOUNDATION, NEW YORK CITY 


HE Association of Children’s Aid Societies of the Province of 

I Ontario is celebrating this month the twenty-fifth anniversary of 

the children’s protection act and of the appointment of J. J. 
Kelso as superintendent of neglected and dependent children. 

The Ontario plan, which has become the Canadian plan, of or- 
ganizing work for dependent and neglected children, was notable in 
the fact that it provided by law for the operation of children’s aid 
societies under the supervision and direction of an officer of the 
government. At the time it was inaugurated the supervision of 
private institutions by state officers was new in the United States; 
and even now, it prevails in only a few states. 

The children’s protection act of Ontario, passed in 1893, established 
a Department of Neglected and Dependent Children with a gen- 
eral superintendent. It contemplated the organization of local 
children’s aid societies and the placing of child protection work on 
a more efficient basis. Mr. Kelso, a newspaper man, who had pre- 
viously been secretary of the Humane Society and president of the 
Children’s Aid Society, was appointed superintendent when the law 
went into effect in May, 1893. He has held the office ever since. 

Mr. Kelso’s work is well known throughout the United States 
as he has taken a prominent part in many conferences, includ- 
ing the child-welfare meeting at the White House called by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He has been a member of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work continuously since the 1893 gathering in 
Chicago and was elected vice-president in 1902. 

The department has encouraged and stimulated local children’s aid 
societies until there are now sixty-nine of them in the province of 
Ontario with forty-eight inspectors giving all their time to the work. 

The department’s chief interest and that of the children’s aid 
societies associated with it has been the placing under state guar- 
dianship of all neglected and dependent. children and provision and 
education for them in family homes instead of institutions. As 
the work has progressed its scope has gradually broadened until 
it has come to embrace many other enterprises, including the es- 
tablishment of “shelters,” temporary provision for delinquent boys 
and girls, the prevention of cruelty to children, the establishment 
ot fresh air funds and vacation plans for poor children, the estab- 
lishment and administration of public playgrounds, study of the 
causes and prevention of juvenile delinquency, prevention of infant 
mortality, cooperation with juvenile courts, and the promotion of 
child welfare legislation. 

The department has worked earnestly to standardize the work 
and to increase the efficiency of the local children’s aid societies. 
Superintendent Kelso has exercised a strong influence to this end, 
not only because of his official position and strong personality, but 
also his journalistic experience, skill in dealing with legislators, 
and his unusual facility in writing suggestive monographs that have 
become a powerful educational force throughout Canada, 

Most of the children’s aid societies of Ontario are highly efficient. 
At first, only a few were able to employ trained agents, and most 
had to depend upon volunteer workers. Such workers are neces- 
sarily at a disadvantage when they assume the duties of case study 
and child-placing, or when they have to deal with cases pre- 
senting unusual difficulties. This disadvantage, however, is gradually 
being relieved by the appointment of paid inspectors. The existence 
of the Department of Neglected and Dependent Children, whose ex- 
pert advice can be obtained by telegraph, or by long distance tele- 
phone in cases of emergency, is also a great factor. The depart- 
ment has statutory power to supervise the work of the societies. 
Reports for 1916 and 1917 have not been printed owing to war- 
time economy. In 1915 twenty-nine societies reported work affecting 
the interests of 5,100 children. The societies reported 848 children 
placed in family homes. Forty societies reported expenditures of 
$85,000. The provincial government appropriates $25,000 yearly for 
the work of the department, making a total expenditure of $110,000 
for the department and societies in that year. : 

The influence of the child welfare movement in Ontario has ex- 
tended to the other Canadian provinces through the active efforts 
of Superintendent Kelso. Children’s protective acts similar to the 
Ontario act were passed by Manitoba in 1898, British Columbia in 
1901, Nova Scotia in 1912 and Alberta in 1914. In Ontario and 
Alberta the act is applicable throughout the province; in the other 
provinces its application is limited. Q : : 

The Ontario plan is admirable in its conception. This plan is 
still in process of development in Canada. In all of the provinces 
the departments need larger staffs of better trained people. There 
is need also for higher ideals in the thoroughness of case work, 
the selection of homes, and the supervision of placed-out children. 
There is every reason to expect that the progressive provinces of 
Canada will speedily make these needed improvements. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK (3s 


EXTENSION TEACHING 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
in cooperation with 
The People’s Institute, Federation for 
Child Study Bellevue Social Service 
offers a course in 
WARTIME TRAINING for VOLUNTEERS 
in HEALTH WORK for CHILDREN 
of SCHOOL AGE 
under the auspices of 
THE NUTRITIONAL COMMITTEE 
May 8th—June 19th 
MorninGc Lectures AND CONFERENCES 
four days a week 
Hygiene Food Knowledge 
Family Budgets Food Habits 
AFTERNOON FieLp Work 
Social Service Practise 
Training in Clinics 
(weighing and measuring children, history 
taking, etc.) 
FEE FOR ENTIRE COURSE $5,00 
Apply not later than May 15 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR COMMUNITY WORKERS 
THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


Miss Asicait A. FREEMAN, 
70 Fifth Avenue, cor. 13th Street 


OLD CHELSEA 


51 West Sixteenth Street. New York City 


CHOICE ROOMS AVAILABLE FOR SPRING 
AND SUMMER 


RATES 
SINGLE ROOMS Per week 
with Breakfast and Dinner - - - - $14.00 
DOUBLE ROOMS 
with Breakfast and Dinner for Two - $25.00 
SMALL SINGLE ROOMS 
with Breakfast and Dinner - - - $11.00 
THE OUTDOOR TEA ROOM AND ROOF SIT- 
TING ROOM MAKE THE HOUSE SPECIALLY 
PLEASANT IN HOT WEATHER 
Management of 
(Miss) SIDNEY COLESTOCK 
Telephone Chelsea 2234 


Conserve 


Labor Power 


We are backing the boys over there— 
but we can’t give them our best until 
the fitness of our workers here equals 
the fitness of our fighters there. 

Our output should be larger. The 
health and efficiency of our industrial 
army must be improved. 

Strengthen our ‘‘second line 
of defense’’ by lending your help to 
promote proper labor standards. Sub- 
scription of $3 to our organization will 
express your support and entitle you to: 

. Active membership in the Associ- 
ation. 
. A year’s subscription to our 
“REVIEW”. 
. All Legislative Reports. 
Address—NOW, 


American Association for Labor Legislation 
131 East 23d Street - - NEW YORK 


BOOKS BY MAIL 


Any book by any publisher may be or- 
dered through the SURVEY. We ship 
by return mail—prompt service with the 
minimum of trouble. Send orders and 
checks to 


THE SURVEY 
112 East 19 St., New York 


THE 
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[Continued from page 169] 
A History or THe Pacitric NoRTHWEST 

By Joseph Schafer. Macmillan Co. 323 

pp. Price $2.25; by mail of the SuRvEY 

$2.37. 

This volume is a revised and rewritten 
account of the history of the Pacific North- 
west, which in the old form was widely 
known and used as a text-book and general 
guide to the study of the history of that re- 
gion. In rewriting it Professor Schafer has 
developed the story along the general lines 
of the earlier work, but many parts of it, 
especially that dealing with the Oregon 
boundary negotiation, have been entirely 
rewritten in the light of new materials made 
available in the last twelve years. 

The size of the book approximates that of 
the old volume, but the proportions are dif- 
ferent. Broadly speaking less space is given 
to the early history down to the begin- 
ning of the first American government on 
the Pacific, and the space gained thereby is 
very properly used in setting forth the 
progress of agriculture, industry and com- 
merce, and in portraying the social and po- 
litical changes that have taken place in 
recent times. ‘This latter work is very hap- 


pily done, and it will be exceedingly hard 


FROM AN AMERICAN IN 
ENGLAND 

To THE Eprror: President Wilson has out- 
paced American thinking. That is becom- 
ing increasingly clear to us over here. 
The American public is thinking in the terms 
of 1914. The President is four years ahead 
of them. He is making his appeal to the 
liberal elements in every European nation. 
He is holding the alliance together. Many 
months ago, Winston Churchill said “The 
moderates in England are now becoming 
the majority faction, and this does not mean 
that the war spirit has weakened, but merely 
that the influence of President Wilson’s 
leadership is growing.” 

On March 23 of this year, A. G. Gardiner, 
editor of the Daily News (one of the most 
influential journalists in England) wrote 
that President Wilson is “the indisputable 
spiritual leader of the Allies.” 

On April 9 of this year, the Marquess of 
Crewe said that he “did not know where in 
history they could find any parallel to utter- 
ances such as those which President Wilson 
had addressed to the whole world.” 

The President has realized that the Syn- 
dicalist-Socialist ferment in France, the 
labor policy of England, and the Russian 
leaven, all are at work, separating the mili- 
tary parties from the common people of each 
country. To this international democracy 
President Wilson has spoken, with unerring 
instinct, and with such potent results as in 
the War Aims declaration of the British 
Labour Party. 

Only one nation has failed to respond— 
the United States. I received a letter this 
week from a prominent New York pub- 
lisher. He writes: “There is no disposition 
among those whose influence counts to look 
with favor on a negotiated peace.” 

An attitude like that’ will lose the war, 
because the majority elements amongst the 
Allies are insistent on a policy that uses di- 
plomacy as well as_ soldiers. A similar 
shortsightedness is shown in the dealings of 
Mr. Gompers with British labor. He is fra- 
ternizing with the honest, old-fashioned ele- 
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to find in a limited space a more accurate 


picture (not without shadows) of the re- 


cent progress of the northwestern states. 
Professor Schafer uses statistical mate- 
rial with sanity and moderation, and inter- 
prets growth and change in the light of his 
seventeen years’ residence in the region. 
As in the earlier volume, there is a frank 
recognition of the services rendered to the 
early settlers by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. The rivalry and religious jealousy 
growing out of competing missionary enter- 
prises have been handled in a charitable 


and understanding manner, and Dr. Whit- | 


man maintains his proper place in the his- 
tory of Oregon missions, and is not the 
“savior” of Oregon. 

The book is well written, exceedingly ac- 
curate; and the wide use of the older edi- 
tion promises a still wider use for the new 
edition which will meet the increasing de- 
mand for knowledge of the Pacific North- 
west. } 

Epwarp McManon. 


THE AIMS OF LABOR 
By Arthur Henderson, M.P., reviewed in 
the Survey of April 27, is published by 
B. W. Huebsch, New York. 


ments of labor, who have long lost control 
of the movement. Mr. Appleton is the head 
of the General Federation of Trade Unions 
—an organization which is no longer on 
the joint board. The labor movement to- 
day is dominated by the Trades Union Con- 
gress and the Labor Party. What is needed 
is that Mr. Gompers should send for a Brit- 
ish delegation who represent the present 
powerful labor movement, of which the 
political leader is Arthur Henderson, and 
the industrial leaders are such men as 
Robert Smillie. 

Can not a Bureau of Interpretation be 
established at Washington to translate the 
brilliant statesmanship of President Wilson 
into terms that will reach the Never- 
Endians? A. 

England, April 11. 


THE SURVEY 7,000 MILES FROM 
HOME 


To THE Epiror: At last, after one unsuc- 
cessful attempt and a long delay, I have got 
a picture of our mail runner with the SuRVEY 
hanging bravely in his hand. The Survey 
comes to Bombay by steamer, is censored and 
then sent by train to Vambori, our railway 
station. There it awaits the pleasure of the 
sleepy postmaster, and leaves the next day 
by runner for Vadala. He stops midway at 
a place called Sonai, where he gives his bag 
into the hands of this stalwart farmer whose 
picture I send to you. This man brings the 
mail these six miles in the morning and back 
again in the afternoon, traveling at a dog 
trot part of the way. His road is good and 
his journey uneventful at all times, except 
the rains, when he often is held up by 
flooded streams and delayed by the bottom- 
less mud of the rough country roads. He 
carries in his hand, while traveling, a long 
stick with little bells at the end, supposed to 
enable him to cope with any wild animals 
on the way. Indeed, he is a most indispen- 
sable and useful individual, very tangible 
evidence of the great efficiency and usefulness 
of the Indian postal system. 

The work of our mission in carrying on 
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WClniked Wdvertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under pee anes 
anted,”’ 


headings “‘Situations Wanted,” “Hel 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East, 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


RESIDENT social worker wanted in a 
Jewish settlement. Stenography and’ type- 
writing essential. Address 2785 Survey. 


WANTED—For boys’ vacation school, 
New York City, six weeks’ session, be- 
ginning July 8, a teacher (male) experi- 
enced in handiwork, physical culture 
and swimming. Address, 2787, SuRvEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE—Director of non-secta- 
rian Americanization agency in large city, 
experienced in settlement, social center, 


Avenue, Rahway, N. J- 


TEACHER in institution school, Colum- 
bia graduate in Sociology, desires position 
in social or other work. Position for eve- 
nings only will be accepted. Address 2786 
SuRVEY. 


boys’ school or college for coming year. 
Exceptional credentials. Address, 2788, 
SURVEY. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


EXPERIENCED teacher gives French 
lessons. Write Mrs. M. Constantine, 955 
Cauldwell Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 


ARE you corne to the front? American 
citizen, at one time in the German army, 
teaches conversational and military German. 
New York City. Address 2784 Survey. 


VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES: 


Post-Graduate course in District Nursing, 
four months, is given at the four training 
centres of the Order at Ottawa, Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver. Salary during the 
course and good openings after successful 
terminations. For full information apply to 
the Chief Superintendent, 578 Somerset St., 
Ottawa. 


SURVEY. FO Rigwigry 
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settlements for the Criminal Tribes is an 
intensely interesting and significant piece of 
social service. We have taken over the en- 
tire settlement of government at Sholapur, 
consisting of about 3,000 members of differ- 
ent thieving and begging tribes, who there 
are being taught useful labor’and guided into 
civilized ways of living. 
EDWARD W. FELT. 

Vadala, December 28. 

[The photograph mentioned in this letter 
is the one on the front cover. We have asked 
Mr. Felt to tell us more of this work among 
the Criminal Tribes in an article for the 
SuRVEY.—EDITOoR, | 


AN UNNOTED CENTENARY 


To THE EpiTor: On April 18, a hundred 
years ago, there occurred an event of the ut- 
most significance. Few people ever heard 
of it because our histories are mainly silent 
thereon. 

On that day President Monroe issued a 
proclamation telling our citizens of the 
“Rush-Bagot arrangement.” 

Who was Rush? Who was Bagot? What 
the arrangement? 

Rush was an American statesman; Bagot 
a British; the arrangement, a _ splendid 
method of avoiding international trouble, a 
method prophetic of future world possibili- 
ties. Here’s the story: 

Our war of 1812 ended by both belligerents 
agreeing to the terms of the Treaty of Ghent 
—a treaty of “no annexations and no indem- 
Nities,” signed Christmas eve, 1814, and good 
today. 2 

Soon thereafter, Monroe was advised by 
Adams, our minister in London, that Britain 
intended putting more and more vessels on 
the Great Lakes, our northern boundary. 
Were this done Monroe realized that this 
country must do the same. He, therefore, 
wrote to Adams that if Britain followed this 
European militaristic method there would 
be “vast expense incurred” by both countries, 
the “danger of collision” would be increased, 
and the rivalry in armaments would prove a 
“constant stimulus to suspicion and ill will;” 
and urged that both countries should obstain 
altogether from an armed force beyond that 
used for revenue.” 

Britain for many months refused assent 
to his views. Adams, after talking to Lord 
Castlereagh on January 25, 1816, wrote that 
Britain’s acceptance of the proposal “ap- 
peared hopeless.” Monroe, however, per- 
sisted. He showed that the “moral and polit- 
ical tendency of such a system (the old Eu- 
ropean) must be to war and not to peace.” 

Finally, after much discussion, good sense 
triumphed over prejudice and precedent, and 
on April 28, 1818, Monroe had the satisfac- 
tion of proclaiming to our nation the sign- 
ing of the Rush-Bagot arrangement, by which 
the contending countries agreed to do away 
with all ships of war on the Great Lakes; 
any already there to be dismantled; any in 
course of building converted into other use; 
and only four little revenue cutters, or patrol 
vessels, were to be permitted for each nation 
on the entire river and lake system. 

Through a further “tacit understanding” 
no additional forts demarcate the frontier 
lines. The success of this American system, 
this Monroe Doctrine, is as obvious as it was 
inevitable. ‘Where nobody is loaded noth- 
ing explodes.” The dove of peace settled on 
our northern border and has barely ruffled 
her silver wings in a century. 

It is the spread of this successful Ameri- 
can system that must rescue Europe from its 
present recrudescence of barbarism now 
rushing civilization back to chaos. 

Surely the centenary of such a remarkable 
“arrangement” is worth at least a passing 
remembrance and comment! 

EpwarD BERWICK. 

Pacific Grove, Cal. j 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions, 
copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 


Tue British Co-operative Movement. By Harry 
W. Laidler. 16 pp. 5 cents. Published by The 
Co-operative League of America, 2 West 13th st., 
New York. 


Tue Discrace or Democracy. An Open Letter to 
President Wilson by Prof. Kelly Miller. ‘The 
best argument that any Southerner, white or 
black, has contributed to American Governmental 
theory in a half century.”—Editor Smart Set, 
in the Evening Mail. 10 cts. a single copy. On 
orders over ten, 5 cts. a copy. Address Kelly 
Miller, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


Girts AND Kuaxr. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Hetrinc Hoover. A Business Man’s Synopsis of 
Food Values, Food Combinations and Simplified 
Dietetics, Free on request from Richard Mayer, 
200 Summer St., Boston. 


Maxinc THE Boss EFricient. 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


The Beginnings of 


WHEATLESS—MEATLEss Meats, 84 menus, 124 
recipes, directions, food values, substitutes, timely 
suggestions, etc. 10c, or FREE for. two names 
interested in Domestic Science. Am. School of 
Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, IIl. 


Tue WHeEEts or OrcGanizep CHarity: er THE 
Work or A District CoMMITTEE. 5 cts. a copy; 
15 for 50 cts. Address Charity Organization 
Society, Buffalo. 


You SHovutp Know Asour Crepir Uniens. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June) ; $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. Original 
articles of scientific and practical value, news 
notes, bibliographies and book reviews. Amer- 
ican Physical bactaton Association, 93 West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; paowdoede dh $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. pustpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
eer General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


Public Health Nurse; quarterly; $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month, 


Community CENTER AssocrATION, NATIONAL. Pitts- 
burgh, first week July. John Collier, pres.; sec’y, 
Ed. L. Burchard, 617 St., Washington, D. C. 


Boston, 
381 


NationaL TusBERcuLosis ASSOCIATION. 
June 6-8. Ass’t sec’y, Philip P. Jacobs, 
Fourth avenue, New York city. 


| ADVERTISEMENT] 


“THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 


Survey 
NG 
¢ 
ASS 
KEY 
If you know the name of the agency 

or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 


If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands, 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the SuRvEY can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
SurvEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Animals, Amer. Humane Education Soc. 
Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, AasPprm. 

Blindness, Ncrz. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Sxo, 


CHILD WELFARE 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. : 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept of Child Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncsw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com, on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, Sgo. 
Conservation, CcHL. 

[of vision], Ncrs. 

Clubs, Nirww. 
Consumers, Cia. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywcea. 


Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 

Crime, Sa. 3 

Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and 
isabled Men. 


Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Humane Education Soc. 
Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., H1. 


Efficiency Work. Bmpr, 

Electoral Reform, Tr, APprL, 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rar. 

“Exhibits, AaspimM, Ncps, 

Feeblemindedness, Ncm#. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 


Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 

Amer. Soe. for Cont. of Cancer. 

Amer. Red Cross. 

Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 


¥. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 


Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Nesw, Newa, Rsr. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 

Health Insurance, Aarr, 

Home Economics, AHEA. 

Home Work, Necte. 

Hospitals, Nasrr. 

Humane Education, AHES. 

Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, APra. 


TMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywcea. 

Industrial Education, RercpM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl om. Trade Union League. 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey _ Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Newa, Niws. 


Insanity, Nemu. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justion and Good Will, 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 

Tabor Laws, Aatr., Nee. 

Legislative Reform, Apri. 


Fecca. 


LIBRARIES 
Russ. Sage Fdn. 


Mental Hygiene, Crrm, Nemu. 
Mountain hites, RsrF. 
Municipal Government, Apri, NFs. 
Negro tie Ae ich yb Ss 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 
Nursing, ApHa, NopHn. 

Open Air Schools, Nasprt. 

Peace, AIL. 

Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, APEA, Praa, 
Prostitution, AsHA, 

Protection Women Workers, Ntas. 
Public Health, Norxun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


Library. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Er, Art, Rar. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highlan 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Div. 
Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nspywca, Nwwceymca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mcua 


Sanatoria, Naspt. 
Savings, Mcua. 


Self-Government, Niww, AIL. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 


Sex Education, AsHa. 

Schools, Anera, Hi, Tt. 

Short Ballot, Spo. x 
Social Hygiene, AsHa. bk 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch, and Soc. Service, Fecca. 3 
Nwweymca, Pota, 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa. 


Thrift, Mcva. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
Tacyw. 
Tuberculosis Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALr, 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywca 
Gwcec, Nwwcymeca, Rercpm. 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service . 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl War Work Counci 
Y. M. C. Assns. of U. S., Gwee. 


Working Girls, Iacyw, Nras, Nuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Literature. hibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 


ner a Government school. 
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THE SURVEYS DIRECTORYSO@ROSOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, secy, Leachers College, 
New York. Organized tor vetterment of condi- 
tions in home, schvol, institution and community. 
Publishers Journul of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
—Founded by Geo. T. Angell. ‘Lo promote kindness 
to animals through schools, press, and societies for 
young and old. Urgan, Our Dumb Animals. Free 
literature. 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCey 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westtord Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental retorm in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M.D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
phlets upon request; membership $5; sustaining 
$10. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
9F CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St. New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moortield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without. their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
stalled. Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 


nished. 
COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Secott 
H. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York. 


To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Uicets girls at ports; rotects, visits, advises, 


guides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
Conducts National Americanization program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’! sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
arles \ ill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, mgr. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
lord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
denominational and inter-denominational war-time 
commissions; suryeys camp conditions; promotes 
erection of inter-church buildings; other general 
war-time work. 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal- 
elect; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; K. Rogers, 
treas.; Ww. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State 
Free illus. literature. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION—J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
ceruing credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John Kk. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. ‘To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles J. Hattield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, murses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘lo advance physical, social, 
intellectual, mora] and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. _ Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford. W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. 
Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
General organization to discuss principles of hu- 
manitarian effort and increase efficiency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Mem- 
bership, $3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, 
May 15-22, 1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. 

Health. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. 
Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 


Social Problems of the War and Reconstruction, 
Prof. George H. Mead. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and’ 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips €randall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Object: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 


to maintain a central bureau of information. Bul- 
letins sent to members. 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 


—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social erganizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed or non-commereial agencies 
interested in the guidance and pretection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’n; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other. public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Albert M. Todd, pres., Westory Building, 
14th and F Sts., Washington, D. C. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and publications inculcating the principles 
of right living. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, 
sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Makes studies of re-education 
for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. Pub- 
lishes reports on reconstruction work at home and 
abroad, and carries on propaganda to inculcate 
a sound attitude on the part of the public toward 
the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. artments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov't, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the eoane: Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., ‘Cocrade Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Brune Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race preb- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


ECONOMIC PRIZES 


FIFTEENTH YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and industry, and to 
stimulate those who have a college training to consider the problems of a business career, a commit- 
tee composed of 

Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, New York City, and 

Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart Schaffner & Marx of Chicago, to offer in 
1919 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field. 


In addition to the subjects printed below, we will send on request a list of other available subjects 
proposed in past years. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a competitor is not confined to 
topics proposed in the announcements of this committee, but any other subject chosen must first be 
approved by it. 


1. The effect of price-fixing by the Government on any one of the following products: steel, 
sugar, wheat, copper. 


2. A comparative study of the Bank of France and the Bank of England during the European 
War. 


3. The Wool Market since 1914 as affected by the war. 

4. The effect of the war on the Building Industry in this country. 

5. The present and prospective conditions of agriculture in the United States. 
6 


The resultant of the work of State Tax Commissions. 


Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of any 
American college. Class A includes any other Americans without restrictions; the possession of a 
degree is not required of any contestant in this class, nor is any age limit set. 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and | 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A. 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right to award the two 
prizes of $1,000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits of/the papers demand 
it. The committee also reserves the privilege of dividing the prizes offered, if justice can be best 
obtained thereby. The winner of a prize shall not receive the amount designated until he has pre- 
pared his manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction of the committee. 


__ The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected that, without preclud- 
ing the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to be issued in some permanent form. 


Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and although not limited as 
to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed with an assumed name, the class in which 
they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelopegiving the real name and address of the competitor. No paper 
is eligible which shall have been printed or published in a form to disclose the identity of the author before the award shall 
have been made. If the competitor is in CLASS B, the sealed envelope should contain the name of the institution in which 
he is studying. The papers should be sent on or before June 1, 1919, to 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 
The University of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 
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